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Homemade Cement Fence Posts 


Best ways of making them on the farm---R. J. Ruetenik 


O MAKE concrete § fence 

! posts successfully, a good 

eommercial fence post mold 
must first be secured. Many farm- 
ers have tried their hand at mak- 
ing cement posts, using a crude 
wooden mold made of lumber or 
boards on the farm, and their re- 
sults have been far from satis- 
factory. In fact, it is not pos- 
sible to make concrete _ posts 
successfully by the use of wooden 
homemade molds, for the reason 
that this process is too slow, the 
molds warp out of shape from one 
operation to the next, and soak 
up the moisture which is necessary 
for the seasoning of the concrete, and lastly 
the cost of making the wooden molds is far 
more expensive than the cost of securing 
the steel molds made by machinery in 
great quantities. Steel molds are prac- 
tically everlasting and when one farmer is 
through using them they can be sold or 
leased to a neighbor, or several can club to- 
gether and purchase large equipment and 
make the posts at a central point most 
economically. 

All cement posts must have some kind of 
reinforcement. The quality of cement is 
such that it will withstand a great compress- 
ive strength, but contains no tensile strength. 
To provide such strength reinforcement is re- 
quired, which consists of various sizes and 
shapes of steel rods, such as 
flats, rounds, squares and the 
various mechanical bond sec- 
tions, such as twisted squares, 
lug bar type, ete. A post with- 
out reinforcement will not 
stand the strain and pull of the 
wire, but will soon break and 
go to pieces. 

Cement fence posts must not 
only be reinforced, but the re- 
inforcements must. be properly 
inserted or imbedded in the 
cement before the cement has 
bad a chance to set. A single 
wire, iron or steel rod or core 
of any kind inserted through 
the center of the post is not 
satisfactory and will not stand 





FASTENED 





the strain of the wire, because the greatest 
strain is near the outside of the post; hence 
the steel rod or strengthening material should 
be placed near the edge of the post about 
% inch from the surface. As a post is liable 
to receive a strain from any direction it is 
necessary that it be reinforced to meet these 
strains. Therefore authorities say three or 
four lengths of rernforcement are required, 
and that they be placed at regular intervals 
around the outer edge of the post. 

The flat hoop steel has some advantages 
over round rods, as it presents more surface 
for bond or contact with concrete, providing 
this can be bought at the same price as round 
iron or steel. Iron or steel rods are mostly 
used for reinforcements. Standard sizes can 
be procured from most any dealer, and kept in 
stock by most post mold makers, straightened 
and cut to post lengths. The twisted 
square rod is preferred by many, and has now 
become a standard product, of many mills. 

The commercial post mold, unlike the 
homemade wooden affair, contains appliances 
for properly spacing reinforcing rods, thus 
giving all posts the same tensile strength. 
These spacing devices save time in the making 
of the post and eliminate all guesswork of 
careless workmen. When making cement 
posts it is best to use wet mixed or poured 
concrete. This requires a water-tight mold. 
When concrete material is tamped the method 
is slow, great pores occur, the material later 
shows unevenness and a poor post results, 


Concrete of the consistency of motor for wall 
plastering gives best results in strength of 
post and is much easier to handle than the 
dry mixed concrete requiring tamping. 


Fastening Wire to Concrete Posts 


After removing a concrete post from the 
mold; which can be done 24 hours after being 
made, it should season by allowing to stand 
from six to eight weeks under normal weather 
conditions, after which it is ready to be 
placed in the ground, and the wire fencing 
fastened to it. It is not possible to drive a 
staple or nail of any kind in any good con- 
crete post, although various schemes have 
been tried, such as nailing strips of wood or 
metal to it, or inserting a core of wood while 
the post is still wet. The only practical 
method therefore, is the use of short pieces 
of wire passed around the post and wrapped 
to fence wire at each side of the post, either 
with a pair of pliers or a special tool which 
is provided for this purpose. Fastening has 
been one of the greatest drawbacks to the 
more rapid introduction of the concrete post 
for general farm use; and this is a very 
serious objection, for unless some good pro- 
vision is made for this purpose, the entire 
plan is a failure. | 

In the commercial form much thought has 
been given to this important feature, which 
accomplishes the purpose in a cheap, practical 
and simple manner. This method is specially 
recommended for woven wire fencing. How- 

ever, some prefer to use the 
method of making holes 
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How Gates May Be Hung on Cement Posts 


Different attachments showing how gates may be hung. Both 


wire and board gates may be used. 


through the post. 
be done by using an oiled peg 
or rod inserted in the cement 
i at desired locations before it 
becomes hard, but in many 
cases it will be found difficult 
to space the holes for all size 
woven fence wires. This meth- 
od will work well for fastening 
_ barbed wire near the top of the 
post, as all woven wire fences 
should be covered with a strand 
>? of barbed wire placed about 3 





inches above it to keep stock 

of all kinds from ridiag the 

fence. Holes weaken posts to 
[To Page 23.] 























Cement Posts Good for Any Kind of Fence 
The style of fence pictured here is used mostly for barn tots, 


When Strong Corner Posts Are Wanted 
Concrete posts.are equally adapted to corner lines, running in - 


windbreaks or other solid inclosures. different directions with horizontal brace. 
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In altogether too many instances small 
local consuming markets are supplied very 


the big trade 
centers to the detriment of 
nearby producers. The latter 
: should talk in season and out 
of season with their local merchants the 
merit of this getting together for the benefit 
of all. While it is true the farmers who pro- 
duce the earliest vegetables can usually find 
an attractive home market, the difficulty 
usually arrives with the bulk of the crop. 
This should be presented in attractive form. 
~Better still, the producer should as far as 
possible arrange ahead for its sale and 
regular delivery. In an eastern town one 
who gardened on a small lot “just for 
fun,”’ last year sold fresh asparagus to the 
amount of $112, lettuce and the first 
pickings ef sweet corn 35 cents a dozen ears. 
He displayed proper enterprise in producing 
goods and cultivating a direct market 
Others may do the same. 


largely from 
Doubling the 
Freight Cost 


man 


$65 


good 
for it 


‘‘Miner’s wages were increased 12 cents per 
ton about June 1, and the wholesale price of 


coal about 30 cents per 
Coal tnvestigation ton,” so reports’ the 
federal trade commis- 
sion. Consequently the senate asked it to 


investigate the whole problem of coal prices. 
The public is utterly tired of having prices 
advanced two to three times more than the 
increase in wages. That is why the public 
fears that freight rates may again be enor- 
mously advanced in case trainmen’s wages 
are put.up. Those men apparently average 
better pay than many farmers or their hired 
men. 


One of the most dreaded of diseases is 
poliomyelitis, commonly known as infantile 


paralysis. It is quite 
Infantile Paralysis fatal to infants or youth 
Epidemic and often to adults. 


Those who recover may 
be badly crippled or otherwise weakened. 
A similar or identical disease causes paralysis 
or death in horses. The indications are that 
the germ of the disease is carried by the blue- 
bottle fly, possibly by the common house fly 
er by other insects, from the infected animal 
er human to others. Therefore, protect 
against insects ‘by screens, isolate each case 


-_—_——_ a 
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in screened quarters, employ instantly the 
best physician obtainable. A terrible epi- 
demic of the disease is now raging in and 
about New York city, from which parents and 
fleeing to the country. The 


children are 


disease is not infrequent in rural districts, 
towns and cities throughout the United 
States. No remedy is known, but to be fore- 


warned is to be forearmed. 


State Schools of Agriculture 

A splendid system of secondary education 
in agriculture is now available in New York. 
The state gives financial help to such high 
schools as offer regular courses in agricul- 
ture, and in addition has provided separate 
and distinct state schools of agriculture for 
instruction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. These schools are performing an 
admirable service. Tuition is free to resi- 
dents of New York and entrance requirements 
are such that any common school pupil of 16 
years of age or over can readily enter. 
Courses in agriculture cover general agri- 
culture, dairying, poultry, live stock and hor- 
ticulture. For young women, home economics, 
including domestic science and art, are pro- 
vided, with trade courses in dressmaking and 
millinery. The work is very practical and of 
a very high order. 

We urge young men and women who want 
to prepare themselves thoroughly for farm 
work to get in touch with one of these 
schools. Parents can help in no better way 
than to make it possible for their children 
to attend one of these state agricultural 
schools. Investigate the matter, write and 
get a catalog, learn what is offered, see how 
modest is the expense, and then see if it is 
not possible to bring the advantages of these 
schools to at least one child in the family. 
In giving publicity to these schools, American 
Agriculturist believes that it is rendering 
great service to its readers. 


People living near the various automobile 
highways are not taking advantage of all 


their opportunities, un- 

Roadside Markets less they are catering to 
Worth While the demands of those 
who may wish to buy 

various farm produce. The automobile high- 


as universally traveled as 
the railroads, and an attractive sign near 
the road advertising for sale various kinds 
of fresh farm produce can most assuredly be 
made worth while. We know of a man who 
is cashing in on this idea. Every half mile 
from his farm to a distance of three or four 
miles he has stuck up attractive signboards 
along the road advertising his produce. Then 
in front of his house he has a large sign- 
board. The four lines of heading are in big 
letters on both sides of the board, so as to 
attract the attention of motor cars coming 
from either direction. Movable letters are 
used so as to spell out the different articles 
for sale each day. A little printed leaflet 
tells about the. farm and produce and urges 
customers to come again. This leaflet con- 
tains telephone number, and the suggestion 
that if they will telephone what they want 
and when they are going by, the produce will 
be put in a parcel ready for them. 


ways are almost 


It is doubtful if even a- prophet could pre- 
dict just what will come of the newer ideas 
for a standard pack of large 
fruits, such as apples, pears 
and peaches. It does seem 
certain, however, that uni- 
formity in packing all fruits will eventually 
come about. The newer ideas in marketing 
have brought about laws in some states, 
notably New York, which require a standard 
apple pack. Other laws touch in general 
upon size and weights of packages of other 
farm products. New Jersey appears about to 
do something toward standardizing the grad- 
ing and packing of peaches, not legislatively 
at present, but purely in an educational way. 
The experiment station through Prof M. A. 
Blake, horticulturist, has’ suggested twe sys- 
tems of grading peaches which he is urging 


Standard Pack 
Idea Grows 












peach growers in the state to try out this 


season. The idea was started some time ago, 
but as with all progressive ideas the growth 
is slow. Growers should give these peach 
standards a thorough trial, and so in a few 
years they will be in position to know if they 
desire legislative aid to establish a uniform 
pack. If this can be done with apples and 
peaches, it can be done with other fruits. 
Markets have always been demanding a 
standard pack for each product, and the 
sooner they get it the more rapidly will rural 
reputation and prestige be spread among 
dealers and other purchasers. This is a 
vital problem for every farmer’s shipping as- 
sociation which is to do business this year. 





Rural post reads are to be improved by 
aid from the federal treasury. The Shackle- 
ford bill for this purpose has 


Federal Aid passed the senate and the 
for Roads house in different forms, the 

conferees have agreed to it, 
and it doubtless will become a law. Appro- 


priation begins with $5,000,000 for the first 
year, with yearly increments to $25,000,000. 
The fund is to be allotted among the states 
upon the basis of area, population and mile- 
age of rural post roads. Each state legisla- 
ture must accept the plan, and must appro- 
priate for rural post road projects within the 
state, at least as much as the government 
gives, The total cost of such rural post 
roads shall not exceed $10,000 per mile. 


The biggest news this week is not that 
Mexico wishes to avoid war or that the 
Allies are advancing upon 
Germany. Of far greater 
importance for weal or woe 
are the crops of the United 
States. Their condition is fully set forth in 
the July report of Orange Judd crop report- 
ing service, on another page of this issue. 
The prospects favor only fair yields of grain 
and potatoes with high prices for peaches 
and potatoes. Hay may not sell as high dur- 
ing the next 12 months as heretofore owing 
to the great crop. Every farmer who is farm- 
ing for profit should study the Orange Judd 
special report. It can be depended upon to 
reflect present conditions, though, of course, 
not even our service can forecast the weather 
conditions which may offset crops between 
now and autumn. 


What Will the 
Harvest Be 


Farm Water Supply 


“On the farm where a supply of good water 
can be had from a spring at an elevation 
above the buildings, the expense of putting 
in a water system is not very large,” says’ 
Charles G. McClain, water supply and drain- 
age engineer of the Pennsylvania department 
of agriculture. Mr McClain in speaking on 
farm water supply says: 

“The spring should be well cleaned, then 
boxed in with either a stone wall or in a con- 
crete box, then piped from there to the build- 
ings and distributed in any way desired. If 
the supply is below the buildings, a hydraulic 
ram or any mechanical power may be used 
to elevate the water to a tank for distribu- 
tion. This tank can be located in any suit- 
able place. If a gas engine is used it can be 
attached to a line shaft and any other ma- 
chines run from it, such as a washing mu- 
chine, separator, chopping mill, a dynamo for 
charging storage batteries to bée used for 
lighting the building, or any other light ma- 
chines used about the farm. 

“The advantages of a water system on 4 
farm are never understood and appreciated 
until after it has been installed and used. 
The whole system is within reach of almost 
every farmer in one form or another, and 
on the farm, where a system has been in- 
stalled, it is one of the last things that would 
be done away with.” 


Dairy Herd Profits—The best way to get a 
profit-producing dairy herd is to use only. 
good, pure-bred sires, take good care of the 
cows. and keep the calves “coming” right 
from. birth. 
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Kraut and Pickle Industry Grows 


Truckers grow cabbages and cucumbers as cash crops for factory or market 





x ARMINGDALE, L J, is 
the center of a great 
pickling industry, writes 
Prof W. B. Nissley, in 
charge of vegetable 

P gardening and _ fruit 
growing at the New York state school 
ef agriculture at Farmingdale, L I. 
Hundreds of acres of cabbage are 
raised each year for sauerkraut, and 
even a larger area of cucumbers is 
grown for dill pickles. The general 
cultural methods practiced by the 
farmers are very similar, differing 
only in a few details. 

The other day I had an interesting 
conversation with a farmer who is 
regarded as one of the best in his 
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cabbage is delivered to the factory or 
salting station and sold by the ton 
at prices ranging from $4 to $12 or 
$15. The outer leaves are trimmed 
off, and in some cases the core taken 
out with a knife shaped like a cone. 
In other cases the core is shredded 
by means of a drill and allowed to go 
into the kraut. The cabbage is 
shredded by machinery into a large 
box on wheels, which is used to con- 
vey it to the large brine tanks. These 
brine tanks are about 12 to 15 feet 
deep, and 15 to 18 feet in diameter, 
and hold from 30 to 50 tons each. 

One firm has 38 of these tanks, and 
had them filled 2% times in one sea- 
so A layer of shredded cabbage is 





neighborhood. He said that because 
Farmingdale was beyond driving dis- 
tance to the New York markets, many 
of the farmers took to raising cab- 
bage and pickles for their cash crop, 
and selling them to the pickle houses. 
In preparing the soil for cucumbers, 
manure is the chief fertilizer used, 15 to 39 
tons per acre. This grower applies it to the 
soil in a well-rotted condition after plowing, 
and thoroughly works it into the soil, disk- 
ing at least three or four times. Many 
growers apply the manure in the old way, 
which is to plow it under. This wise farmer 
claims that short drouths are not so serious, 
and more pickles are picked per acre by disk- 
ing in the manure. The hills are made 4 
feet apart each way, and a small handful of 
commercial fertilizer is applied to each hill 
before the last harrowing. Six to 10 seeds 
are sown to each hill, and the plants later 
thinned to two or three to a hill. 


Fertilizing and Spraying Important 


If commercial fertilizer is used alone, es- 
pecially nitrate of soda, the buyers object, 
as the pickies do not hold up well in storage; 
they become soft after they are salted. The 
seed is sown about the third week in May. 
After five leaves appear the first spraying 
is given with bordeaux to prevent blight. 
The number of sprayings depends upon the 
season, sometimes two and even three spray- 
ings a week is common. Frequent and 
thorough spraying is this grower’s slogan. 

The picking season begins the latter part 
of July or first of August, and continues 
about two months, 


This scene, taken at Farmingdale, LI, shows the driver 
tossing the cabbage to the man in the doorway, who in 
turn tosses it to another man inside. 
man it goes to the cutter. 


Delivering Cabbage to Factory 


cumbers. The cost of production for cabbage 
is also not as great, and the returns less. 
Cabbage seed is sown during the latter part 
of May or early June for the late factory 
trade, either by hand or drill, in short rows 
in a seed bed. All Season and Flat Dutch 
are the varieties chiefly grown. During the 
latter part of June or early part of July, 
the plants are set by hand into the field, 
usually 30 inches apart, so that they may 
be cultivated both ways. The kraut season 
follows the pickle season in September and 
October. 

One factory alone near Farmingdale, L I, 
with which I am very familiar, put up in one 
year 18,000 barrels of dill pickles and 2000 
tons of sauerkraut. At the factory, or salt- 
ing station, wine barrels are used to store 
the pickles. One head of the barrel is re- 
moved, and the inside thoroughly cleaned. 
Dill is first placed in the bottom of the barrel, 
after which the barrel is filled with pickles. 
About a pint of mixed spices with more dill 
is placed on the top of the filled barrel. 
After this it is headed, rolled to a brine tank, 
and filled with a brine solution through the 
bung, then rolled away, preferably to a cellar, 
and stored, leaving the cork in the bung- 
hole loose, to allow it to work or ferment. 
The pickles are later sold wholesale in these 
barrels. In the making of sauerkraut the 


From the third 





placed in the tank, after which salt 
is applied. On this is placed another 
layer with more salt until the tank 
is filled. After 10 days or two weeks 
these large tanks are emptied, the 
kraut is placed in barrels and 
shipped. A car a day for one factory is 
common. This continues for several months. 

There, are a number of farmers who are 
co-operating and putting up their own 
pickles and kraut. Some are even doing it 
independently, and retailing the products. 
I know of some gardeners in Pennsylvania 
that utilize their cabbage and pickles in this 
way during seasons of low prices, and find 
it quite profitable. I believe it is worth a 
trial if these products are consumed in your 
locality. 


Suggested Grades for Peaches 


A standard system for grading peaches .. 
suggested by Prof M. A. Blake, horticulturist, 
of the New Jersey station. The need of 
creating a standard pack in New Jersey has 
been fully realized. Size alone is not a 
satisfactory basis upon which to establish 
such a system. Freedom from blemish, high 
color and quality are of greater importance. 
According to Prof Blake, each size should 
have fruits of various color, quality and 
blemish. 

It is suggested that all peach growers label 
as Small, peaches less than 7 inches equatorial 
circumference; as Medium, peaches between 
7 and 8 inches, and as Large, peaches exceed- 
ing 8 inches. As a second method, he sug- 

gests as Small, 





more or less depend- 
ing upon the season 
and the amount of 
blight occurring that 
year. From 50,000 
to 80,000 is a good 
yield per acre, al- 
though 100,000 per 
acre is not uncom- 
mon. They are 
picked every other 
day and average 4 
inches in length. 
The farmers do not 
usually contract in 
selling, but take 
market price, which 
ranges from $3 per 
1000 early in the sea- 
son to $2 per 1000 
later. The average 
price paid is about 
$2.50 to $2.75 per 
1000. 

The soil treatment 
for cabbage is not as 
important as it is for 
cucumbers, as _ cab- 








peaches less than 7 
inches equatorial cir- 
fumference; as Me- 
dium, peaches from 
7 to 7% inches, and 
as Large 7% inches 
and above. The color 
and quality must 
also be included in 
the labeling. Terms, 
such as Extra Fancy, 
Fancy and No 1 are 
used at present in a 
more or less. hap- 
hazard way. Extra 
fancy peaches packed 
by one grower may 
not equal in quality 


another grower’s 
No l. 
For the purpose 


of standardizing, 
Prof Blake suggests 
the term “Extra 
Fancy” be added to 
the term denoting 
size when under the 
present system the 








bage will thrive well 
under more adverse 
climatic 
conditions than cu- 
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Another Factory Where More Modern Methods Prevail 


At this sauerkraut factory the driver places the cabbage on a wide beit, which is 
The cabbage travels. into any part of the factory 


desired and.can be shunted off by means of boards. placed across the belt. 
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fruit is free from in- 

sect and disease 

blemishes and of ex- 
it, Page 32,17 
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WEAR 
TEAR 


on axles is caused by friction. 
MICA AXLE GREASE 
gives the friction surfaces a 
smooth bright coating and 
prevents wear and tear. 


It shortens the road 
and lightens the loed. 
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our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terms on fertil 
izers adapted to 
your soil and crops. 


Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Gs 
Cleveland, Detroit, 
Boston, etc. 
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High or low wheels— 

% steel or wood—wide 
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Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elim St., Quincy, Il, 








I Want 
To Know 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You 


where to get things you want, but 
don’t know where to find, Orange Judd 
American A qriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 3t5 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability cf its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American A griculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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Shortage in Corn, Wheat and Oats 


Short peach crop and higher prices---Hay crop larger than last 
year---Potatoes promise fair yield-—-Crop conditions are spe- 
cially gathered for the July report of Orange Judd American 
Agriculturist and summarized by.B. W. Snow, chief statisti- 
cian Orange Judd crop reporting bureau 


Orange Judd crop reports represent 
leeal returns from some 2000 agents, 
each speaking for small territory with 
which he is personally familiar. These 
returns are consolidated upon the basis 
of the importance of each district in 
the production of the crop in question 
and the figures represent a_ scientific 
average of the views of all of these lo- 
cal agents. The work is done in a 
scientific manner and does not compare 
with the mere “hit and miss” work of 
the ordinary mewspaper crop. report. 
This is the 25th year in which our crop 
reporting bureau has been umder_ the 
direction of Statistician B. W. Snow, 
recognized the world over as the leading 


authority upon crop production and 
distribution. Records of a quarter cen- 
tury prove the complete reliability of 


the Orange Judd crop reports.—[Editor 
Summary of July Report 

Reports to the Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau from its local agents 
indicate a total corn acreage this year 
of 106,373,000 acres,. with a condition 
showing at this time a crop possibility 
of 2,893,000,000 bushels, a winter 
wheat crop of 492,000,000 bushels; a 
spring wheat crop of 271,000,000 
bushels; an oats crop of 1,281,000,- 
000 bushels; a barley crop of 203,- 
000,000 bushels, a potato crop of 
370,000,000 bushels, a hay crop of 
80,000,000 tons, an apple crop of a lit- 
tle better than normal and a_ small 
peach crop generally, but better than 
usual in Michigan and Indiana. 

The following table shows this 
year’s July promise compared to the 





yields of last year: 
JULY CROP 
PROMISE HARVESTED 
1916 1915 
Cr, Oe. cuscetsacus 106,363,000 106,263,000 
Corn, bushels ......... 2,893,000,000 3.123,.000,000 
Wheat, bushels ........ 763,000,000 998,000,000 
Oats, bushels ........ 1,281.000,000 1,507,000,000 


bushels 
; 2,000,000 


Barley 253 
374,000,000 


Potatoes, bu 

Corn Acreage Disappoiniing 
has been every expectation 
that the acreage of corn 
would be heavily increased. The 
large acreage of abandoned winter 
wheat and a moderate loss in mead- 
ows and pastures was expected to fur- 
nish additional land for corn. Our 
returns this month, however, show 
that the continued excess of rainfall 
during May and practically all of 
June over the whole corn belt has 
made it impossible to prepare and 
plant the full area intended. Indeed, 
it has been difficult to plant an acre- 
age as large as last year, and while 
that has finally been accomplished a 
very considerable percentage of the 
area been planted much later 
than is desirable. 

The total acreage is reported at 
106,373,000 against a total harvested 
last year of 106,263,000. It will be re- 
membered that a very large acreage 
was put in last year in the _ south 
in the place of cotton and reports this 
year show that a large part of this 
extra acreage of last year has gone 
back into the staple crop of cotton. 
The loss from this reversion to the 
standard local crop amounts to about 
600,000 acres, and this decrease, of 
course, has been made good by an 
enlarged breadth in the corn belt 
proper. 

Weather conditions during June 
have been unfavorable for corn de- 
velopment and the plant is generally 
late and small. On account of the 
amount of rain received it has been 
impossible to cultivate corn as 
thoroughly as usual and there is 
some complaint of a weedy condition 
of fields, particularly on bottom lands. 
The condition of the crop, however, is 
reported at 84.1, which is practically 
the average of the last 10 years, and 
it cannot be taken as indicating any 
permanent impairment in the plant. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN, JULY 1 






There 
all spring 


has 


Acres Cond Acres Cond 
NY 534,000 85 Mo 7,060,000 R4 
Pa 1,485,000 85 Kan 6,344,000 82 
Tex 7,268,000 90 Neb 7,394,000 86 
Art 2,748,000 of ND 387.000 75 
Tenn 3.306.000 ay sD 2,877,000 re 
WwW Va 752.000 89 Cal 51.000 87 
3.514.000 3 Ore 22.000 96 
o 3, 889.000 Tm Wash 36,000 87 
Mich 1,538,000 ™ Okla 5,226,000 92 
Ind 5,128,000 85 Mont 35, 35 
tm 10,195,000 82 Other 22,575,000 85 
Wis 1.483, 006 74 —_—_—__- -—- 
Minn 2.327.000 72 Total 106,373,000 84.1 
Ia 10, 208.000 81 


It is, of course, too early to indulge 
in any definite forecast of crop proba- 
bilities but the present reported con- 
dition, figured on the basis of past ex- 


perience and applied to the acreage 
now reported, would warrant a crop 
expectation, if average conditions of 
growth are hereafter experienced, of 
at least 2,893,000,000 bushels. 


Winter Wheat Promise Maintained 

The condition of winter wheat at 
time of harvest shows a trifling de- 
cline during June, but too small to be 
of any significance. 

The final report of condition is 74.9, 
and this figure, when applied to the 
acreage this year, upon the basis of 
past experience, indicates a probable 
winter wheat crop of 492,000,000 bush- 
els. This must be taken as an indica- 
tion and not as an estimate, as the 
crop will not be estimated until re- 
turns of threshing yield per acre are 
available. 

For spring wheat we have a crop 
promise on July 1 of 271,000,000 
bushels or only 24,000,000 bushels less 
than was similarly promised at the 
same date a year ago. Last year, be- 
tween July 1 and time of harvest, 
weather conditions continued abso- 
lutely perfect, and the final crop was 
very much above the indication. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of spring and winter wheat 
by states: 


WHEAT CONDITION, JULY i 


Winter Spring Winter Spring 
NB —_ 95 Ia 3 91 
NY 90 — Mo 60 + 
Pa 90 — Kan 72 
Tex 70 — Neb 86 90 
Ark 80 — ND _ 
Tenn 79 _ SD _ 95 
Ww Va 88 _ Cal 7 _- 
Ky 7s _ Ore $1 85 
o 72 -- Wash 75 85 
Mich 75 - Okla 64 _ 
nd 61 = Mont 75 85 
n 59 =_ Other 85 95 
Wis 80 92 —_— — 
Minn - 90 Total 74.9 90.6 

A Good Oats Crap 


The condition. of oats shows a very 
small decline during the month of 
June, due largely to what appears like 
lateness in growth and to the pres- 
ence of weeds to an unusual extent 


through the Ohio and middle Miss- 
issippi valleys. The condition re- 
ported is 85.9, which, however, is 


materially above the average for a 
series of 10 years and which can only 
be taken as indicating a very satis- 
factory rate of yield. There has been 
so much moisture and cool weather 
that there is a rank growth of straw, 
and in many districts a fear of loss 
from storm and “down grain’”’ is ex- 
pressed. Apparently heads are of 
better than average size and the 
grain is filling heavily, so that if 
weather conditions during the first 
half of July continue moderately 
favorable we can expect a heavier 
rate of yield even than is now indi- 
eated by conditional figures. 

The present return of condition 
when figured on the basis of past ex- 
perience indicates a total oats crop 
of 1,281,000,000. bushels. This is a 
little over 100,000,000 less than was 
indicated at this time last year, but 
with that exception is the largest crop 


promise ever reported at this date. 
The condition by states follows: 
OATS CONDITION, JULY 1 
Caendition Condition 
New York 80 Missouri 86 
Pennsylvania St Kansas 72 
exas 70 90 
Arkansas 73 North Dakota 93 
Tennessee 77 Dakota 97 
West Virginia 83 California 79 
Kentucky 82 90 
Mick $3 (Okishoue ri 
Indiane 88 Montana 380 
Wiscomsi ea m 
n 
Minnesota 91 United States 95.9 
Iowa 91 


A Normal Potato Promise 

Our returns show a decrease in the 
potato acreage in most of the states 
of commercial production, with a mod- 
erate increase in the south, so that the 
total acreage is only a trifle different 
than that harvested last year. The 
acreage would have been larger this 
year but for the fact that it has been 
impossible because of excessive rain- 
fall to get as large an area of the 
early crop in as was intended, and 
while there may be enough acreage 
planted late to offset this loss, the 
present indication is that in the com- 
mercial states the area will be less 
than last year. The condition of po- 
tatoes is always high on July 1, be- 
cause this crop meets none of its un- 
favorable influences until after that 
date. This year it is particularly high 
because there has been ample rainfall 
everywhere, and while cool weather 
has prevented a luxuriant growth of 
vine yet there is a sufficient growth 
and color is good. 

The average condition is reported at 
89.8. Of course, any forecast of crop 
Possibilities at this time is of small 
value, but this figure of condition 


.of probably $100, 
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when tested by the experience of past 
seasons might be taken as fairly indi- 
cating a crop of 370,000, bushels. 
At this date a year a the indication 
was for a crop of 393,000,000 bushels, 
but the final official estimate of the 
crop was only 359,000,000, showing 
that the potato crop has to meet its 
troubles later in the season. 

The following statement shows the 





condition of potatoes by states: e 
POTATOES, ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JULY 1 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 
NY 351.000 90 Mo 95.000 4 
Pa 259.000 90 Kan 72,000 92 
Tex 39,000 80 Neb 123.000 oT 
Ark 27.000 D 71,000 91 
Tenn 33,000 90 sD 61,000 93 
W Va 46,000 90 Cal 71,000 87 
) 153.000 87 Ore 46.000 88 
Ky 47.000 3 Wash 55,000 93 
Mich 301,000 85 Okla 31.000 84 
Ind 75,000 91 Mont 34.000 91 
tl 128.000 95 Other 830,000 90 
Wis 278.000 86 _ 
Minn 251.000 90 Total 3,628,000 8 
la 150,000 96 


A Big Hay Crop 

The acreage of hay this year is a 
trifle larger than that reported har- 
vested last year, in spite of the fact 
that there was considerable loss of old 
meadows through winterkilling, a loss 
which has been a little more than. off- 
set by the new meadows seeded last 
year and this. 

The crop indication at this time, 
based upon the figures of condition, \is 
80,000,000 tons, which is 5,000,000 or 
more greater than was indicated at 
this time last year. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop on July 1: 

TAY, ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JULY 1 


Acres Cond Acres Cond 
NE 3,300,000 8s Okla 59 16 
NY 4,545,000 85 Mo 3,050,000 93 
Pa 3,162,000 90 Kan 1,784,000 93 
Tex 445,000 90 Neb 1,666,000 95 
Ark 346,000 91 ND 440,000 95 
Tenn 940,000 84 8D 628,000 99 
Ww Va 730,000 90 Cal 2,536,000 78 
Ky 884,000 gs Ore 867,000 838 
Oo 2,840,000 95 Wash 796,000 85 
Mich 2,494,000 99 Okla 465.000 94 
Ind 2,020,000 90 Mont 790,000 88 
Il 2,448,000 = 93 Other 6.769.000 86 
wi 2,550,000 93 ———_ —_—— 
Minn 1,696,000 100 Total 51,351,000 90.2 


A Reasonable Fruit Promise 

Returns from our agents indicate 
that the promise for apples is better 
than the average for the last 10 years 
and is fairly uniform in the principal 
orchard sections west of the Alleghany 
mountains. There has been a large 
amount of rain everywhere and a few 
agents indicate apprehension § that 
spraying may not have been as ef- 
fective as usual, but there is nothing 
at this time to warrant a_ definite 
statement of this character. The 
Promise of the crop is not as good as 
last year in most of the western or- 
chard districts, but as already said is 
better than the average for a series 
of years. 

The following statement shows the 


condition of apples and peaches by 
states: 

CONDITION OF FRUIT, JULY.1 

Apples Peaches Apples Peaches 
Tex 5 57 Ia 63 15 
Ark 60 67 Mo 61 30 
Tenn 60 51 Kan 70 12 
Ky 3 60 Neb 65 10 
Oo 65 55 Cal qT 74 
Mich 89 80 Ore 73 55 
Ind 62 Wash 90 58 
at 53 51 Ia 150,000 
Wis 86 _ Mont - 
Minn 81 _ 





Nurserymen Want High Tariff 


Unless tariff rates on nurserymen’s 
products are made absolutely prohibi- 
tive, the disastrous effects brought 
about by the expected wholesale 
dumping products on American mar- 
kets will not be alleviated, was the 
opinion of the American association 
of nurserymen at their session in Mil- 
waukee, Wis, at which over 300 nurs- 
erymen from all over the country 
were fiesent. A slight increase of 
from i0 to 15% in rates, it was con- 
tended, would avail little. 

J. Horace McFarland of Harris- 
burg, Pa. said that prominent shrubs 
should be advertised like the leading 
brands in other lines. The nursery- 
men of the country must adopt more 
up-to-date minute methods of obtain- 
ing publicity. 

“It is the aim of the association to 
raise the plane of the busines,” said 
Sec John Hall of Rochester, N Y. We 
are trying to weed out all the unde- 
sirables in the business and as soon 
as we find one who is not delivering 
the goods we try to put an end to his 
activities.” 

To Philadelphia Next 

Philadelphia was selected as the 
convention city for 1917. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, John Watson of Newark, 
N J: vice-president, Lloyd C. Stark of 
Louisiana, Mo; Peter Youngers 
Geneva, Neb, was re-elected treasurer. 
The new members of the executive 
committee are: J. B. Pilkington of 
Portland, Ore; E. S. Welch of Shen- 
andoah, Ia; B. Chase of Chase, Okla; 
J. H. Dayton of Painesville, O; P. J. 
Smith of Geneva, N J; J. R. Mayhew 
of Waxahachie, Tex. 

Plans were made for definite action 
at the next meeting to launch a com- 
prehensive publicity campaign to 
cover a period of about five years and 
which will represent the expenditure 
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Guns 4 Envope 


weighing hundreds of tons, over almost im- 
passable roads, are found only tractors of 
the “Creeping Grip” type. Round-wheel 
tractors are helpless before this gigantic 
task. Your tractor should be a 








CREEPING-GRIP 
Tractor 


Travels on its own track—lays it as it goes. 
No soil too loose or wet—no ground too 
rough for the Bullock. No slipping—no 
miring—no spinning wheels—no wasted 
fuel—every ounce of power is exerted at 
the drawbar in PULL. 


Best for tilling—can’t pack the soil—will 
plow that “soft field.” Unequaled for road 
work—furnishes stationary power without 
blocking. Very easy to operate, the most 
economical to buy, results considered. Our 
12-20 Creeping Grip is the only flat-wheeled 
tractor for the small farmer or orchardist 
patterned exactly after our Jarger and higher 
c priced machines. 

Write for par- 
ticulars and 
free “Creeping 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 









Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
ttaike—doesn’t pu!l like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse, Here is what one 
farmer 8ays: New Platz, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1915 
ave Mfg. Co.: Gentlemen: The Perfect Corn Har- 
vester is all right and satisfactory in every respect. 
Cat 1) acres of ensilage corn all. J consider ita 
great labor saving machine, Thos. J. Mullennix. 

SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, Send for this circular matter today. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 33 


- 


Lincoln, Ilinols 


SETS ETE 











if you’rea man of energy and business ability, here's an 
t w > opening worth consideration, ere is a 
~/ great demand for drilled water wells, and 
Gre & there's large sure profits to the man witha 
of STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Gur Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
21 Best by test. Low in price, hi 
Stars ip practical worth. You can make 
it pay for itself earn dividends 


de- 
Co. 


Write to-day. 


Star Drilling Machine 
515 Washington St, 
Akron, 0. 
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Federal Farm | 
Loan System 


A practical manual upon the new system 

farm —— finance now being es- 

tablished under national supervision— 
full text of the new law. 

By HERBERT MYRICK 
President Orange Judd Company—aAuthor 
of Cooperative Finance. How to Co- 
operate, etc., etc.—Chairman Massachusetis 

Farmland Bank 
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Large typeo—eaty to read 
Pialn language—easy to understand 
Simple as 
Tells what te do—And how to do It 
So that 

1. Any farmer may profit by the new 
federal farm loan system. 

2. Every person may benefit by investing 
their savings in tax-free federal farm 
loan bonds yielding good interest. 

8. All may join in this endless chain of 
prosperity for upbuilding your own 
local mag neh bound: 4 

About 300 pages. 5x ches, und~ in 

cloth. Price $1 postpaid. 
In press, ready soon 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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sowing seed by hand. 
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Fertility 


a 
Applying Nitrate Fertilizers 


The following is of interest, having 
been made at the hearing in Wash- 
ington when the national agricultural 
appropriation bill was under discus- 
sion: 

The Chairman: Your idea is to 
find out with a given soil what kind of 
fertilizer should be used for a given 
crop? Is that the theory of this 
item? 

Mr Kellerman: It is. It is to find 
out what changes are produced in the 
microscopic living material in the 
soil by the addition of different ferti- 


lizers, or by the addition of crops 
that are turned under for green 
manure. 


The Chairman: With what practi- 
cal point in view? 

Mr Kellerman: With the hope of 
determining some rational systems of 
manuring. For instance, there has 
been a practice followed in a_ few 
localities of adding considerable quan- 
tities of nitrate fertilizer at the time 
that stable manure is added, or at 
the time green crops are turned un- 
der, the idea being that a quick 
stimulation of crop growth could be 
secured. We found from our bacte- 
riological study that this was the- 
oretically wrong and our field expe- 
riments have demonstrated that our 
theory is right, for under these con- 
ditions the effects of the nitrogen in 
the nitrate are largely lost; that is, 
given off to the air in the form of 
nitrogen gas and at the same time the 
humus material in the sol! which we 
want to build up and maintain, is 
destroyed too rapidly, so that there 
is a yositive disadvantage in applying 
the fertilizer material in that way. 





Growing Cover Crops 
JOSEPH E. FISCHLER, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 

There is no better way of adding 
fertility to the soil than by growing 
cover crops, especially in the corn- 
field. For several years I have made 
it a practice to grow cover crops in 
the corn by sowing rye at the rate 
of one-half bushel to the acre, ahead 
of the cultivator at last cultivation. 
I have had mighty good results, as 
the rye furnishes a large amount of 
humus and humus is, what nine- 
tenths of the farms need. I sow the 
rye by walking in every fourth row of 
the corn. Some people sowing by 
hand can sow either hand so that the 
rye is thrown all one way, which 
gives a very even stand. 

Perhaps a hand seeder would be 
the thing for new young farmers, as 
few young farmers have the art of 
This season I 
will mix one bushel of rye, one-half 
bushel hairy vetch and four quarts of 
crimson clover. These legumes will 
also add nitrogen to the soil as well 
as humus. By following up this 
method I have been surprised how 
quickly barren fields will produce good 
crops and bring the land up toa high 
state of fertility. By growing these 
crops you are not much out only the 
cost of the seed and the time of sow- 
ing. 


Putting Root Crops on Market 


PROF A, E. WILKINSON, NEW YORK 


Root crops sold in bunches are 
often good money producers, espe- 
cially so, if careful attention is given 
to placing the products attractively 
before the consumer. Careful grad- 
ing as to shape, size, color and other 
characteristics is essential. It is in- 
deed foolish to place together radishes 
of a dark red with a light pink, car- 
rots of different sizes or beets that are 
globe shaped, flat or long. Have only 
in each grade those which are nearly 
alike in every characteristic. 

Exercise considerable care in wash- 
ing the roots. The washing may be 
accomplished before or after bunch- 
ing, and there should be no dirt left 
on the crop. Four beets of the same 
characteristics make a desirable 
bunch; eight radishes another good. 
bunch; four, five or seven carrots 
another, especially so if the tops are 
of a good green color. 

Root crops are placed in the pack- 
age so there is a contrast. The red of 
the radishes contrasts with the dark 
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Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 
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One Nation; One People 


HEN Patrick Henry de- 

clared that oppression 
had effaced the boundaries of 
the several colonies, he voiced 
the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. . 


In the crisis, the colonies 
were willing to unite for their 
common safety, but at that 
time the people could not im- 
mediately act as a whole be- 
cause it took so long for news 
to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of dis- 
tance and delay were greatly 
reduced and direct communi- 
cation was established between 
communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the tele- 
graph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects per- 
sons irrespective of place. The 
telephone system has provided 


the means of individual com- 
munication which brings into 
one national family, so to 
speak, the whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, 
the Bell system carries the 
spoken word from person to 
person anywhere, annihilating 
both time and distance. 

The people have become so 
absolutely unified by means of 
the facilities for transportation 
and communication that in 
any crisis they can decide “as 
aunited people and act simul- 
taneously, wherever the lhoca- 
tion of the seat of government. 

In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place 
because of sectional rivalry, but 
today Independence Hall is a 
symbol of union, revered alike 
in Philadelphia and the most 
distant American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








The American 


Double Cylinder 
Bean and Pea Threshers 


Built in two sizes—14x14 inch and 


from the field, in one operation. 


PRIC 


threshers you will be surprised. 


prices. Just drop us a card. 


1023 Essex St. S. E., 








WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Cemmegare. $89.90 





; 20 x 20 
inch cylinders, to meet the demands of all. 


Threshes and cleans al! varieties of beans and 
peas, and shreds their vines, as they come direct 


Capacity and perfect separation guaranteed. 
When you learn the price of these 


Write today for catalog, full postigutene and 


AMERICAN GRAIN SEPARATOR CO. 


“The Bean and Pea 


Farmer’s Friend” 






“Does the Work of 
a Crew of Men” 











Y, 





1408 Munsey Building :: 





The Proo 


The tally-sheet will show whether you have sup- 
plied plantfood for biggest yields of best quality. 


inter Wheat Production 


is the name of our free booklet that tells how 
to make more money from wheat. 
Send for Your Copy Today. 


THE SOIL IMPROVEMENT CO 
of the Naticnal Fertilizer Association 
Baltimore, Md. 
















of the wheat crop is 
in the threshing, | 
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WITTE Engines 


EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN. 2, 3, 4,6, 8, 6 H-P. 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. herosene, Gasoline, ete. ’ 














Order early. Otherwise you may not get what 
yor want when you want it. Freights are so 
congested, demand for goods so great. Write 
today for catalogs of goods. Be-sure to say: 
“1 saw your adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist of New York, N: Y.” 
Then vou will be insured the best attention. 
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Pst yernae {HUVETOVEHNOASTOVECOUOOOOOOGEULTOOUENENEOAATOREGDCTITOOUSSONET MMAETEOOU NET ERPPTGHOTOOEE UTE TOGRSOEFES LOPE AETSAP ET OTHE E NAAT this is real constructive work and 
= everyone in the community will be 
= benefited. It is a cold, hard state- : 
= ment to make, but sooner or later we 
= shall be forced to reckon with it. 
i = A fund, whether it is appropriated by 
= = the federal government, by the state 
i = = or by the county, is paid by all classes ‘ 
; = = of people, and the result must be 
| = = beneficial to the community, and it is 
; = = right that it should be, if farm 
) = F j = bureaus are to be permanent. If the 
EwmM:_.8:MHGwOOooOOOOOOOO OOS (2° bureau is to become a farmers ARMLEDER MOTOR TRUCKS 
} = , , — : = agency only and is to have no other =e) -; THE FARM 
} = Plow Handle Talks = object, then logically the farmers 
= _ = must pay the expense. Plavethestreagth and pulling power necessary 
MMMMMMNNMNNMWM—MN«Nu,4,1UH MZ Hi §=8=686|LAgain we need to have some ra- Sipoanan Ba Ee Leng a 
5 5 : oo Building another plant won’t add to tional sense put into both retailers 3 for Motor Truck Catalog and full details. 
Co-operation, Not Competition ().)- welfare. What that locality vol perehestes to limit the supply cg THE 0; ARMLEDER 00. 
There are many farm bureau prob- needs is a fair profit for the dealers mmc riacssos me is getting to be of 
lems other than the technical ones already established fixed upon a cash ” ain ea nee on h ble 
that are upper- payment basis, and then put some __ -*s Ses ee OF eS Se ee Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 
most One of force back of the buyer to pay cash as the consumers. All he pe me and strawberries, including et ane. 
these is the for his purchases. Such action as [To Page 10.] Sa a ye a 
formation of co 
‘ operative c om - — — - — 
panies for the] 
purchase an d/| =- ==) 
sale of farm sup- ———— } 
plies and prod t 
ucts I am not | ee ee eee ee re ees ee ge ! 
in favor of popu- | 
listic measure * 
They have never | 
been permanent | | él a | 
ind never wil N 
be The funda- us ° » 4 ’ bd ° 
.e mental prineiple | Mh Against the World’s Great Racing Cars with a | 
must be fol- oH } 
lowed, that or the largest measure ik od { I 
of success the division of labor mu H d S ’ - 2 
control If, therefore, we are to get t u O n up e Yr l x | 
our Lost returns we must not 1dd . 5 
more to the problems of the farmer Bats Only Car T hat Kept Going } iT 
Furthermore, we do not need more} Hl nf 
agencies for the transaction of our | itt 
business. We have more now in t tt 
most of our rural towns than can be J . 7 1] 
profitably supported. Farmers do not | [Ih The Hudson Super-Six is not built for a speed car. Ui! 
need more stores in their midst any i 9 ° ° ° iit 
more than we need more churches, h And we don t build special racing cars. MN * 
but we do need to have farmers, and, 
in fact, everybody who sells and the | [If Our speed tests are made to show the endurance of Mi 
people who buy, better correlated . ; Y 
More stores means more competition, it our patented Super-Six motor. And here 1S one. tt 
and competition is destructive What . e ; ; ; vf 
we want is the department store idea il test which did it. M { 
and methods installed in rural towns, Tl tt 4 
and not the building of more stores. t 
The railroads, indeed ull public | fi Met $10,000 Cars Kh 
service cor rat 1s he they ere . . * hy 
working on a competitive basis were | [IM The Metropolitan Race on the speedway in New York is the Kt 
lad ‘ s we t ‘i ° itl 
constantly going under receiverships. | [MW great racing event of the year. The world’s best racing cars hi 
eae ae gine gee ae cee are entered. Their cost will average $10,000 each. It 
-] ‘ ) i © é a. e “ali-= 
ee re eee ee rH Ira Vail, of Brooklyn, entered that race with a Hudson Super-Six, It 
Sater Oo rave on, anc wi five »et- . 
it which had been run for months. And everybody laughed. tit 





ter service, than two railroads in com- ° . 
petition Two telephone lines in * The motor was our regular Super-Six. The Car, being a used iif 
camenin, She feletlon one eonctemmre 1 in car, cost him $1,300. For such a car to meet the world’s tN 
arising. Of course many of us wee itt finest racers seemed like David and Goliath. 1s 
agonized by the combination. Please ut Nt 
tell me now of anyone who would iI d f That train than it 
like to go back to the old system, its Gs wear. oo Y 
an 8 on Bnet hans eetbe : é Me iit lt Never sagged ied ten years’ average use. i" 
we want on every hand in this Il The other cars ran faster, but they ha That is what we are proving—how the A 
> is it to stop. The terrible speed called for Sunee-Sice will, tent. illt 
country is construction and not irs and adjustments. The Super- pe nN 
destruction. What we want is farm ifl a om the 150 miles without a single This motor is a Hudson invention) if 
business, and farm business is not one i stop. It was the only car that did controlled by Hudson patents. NG 
whit different from any other busi- ; B liminati ibration—th f N\G 
that. y eliminating vibration e cause oO iy 
ness, is not competition but regulation, “> So the Super-Six defeated most of those friction—the power is increased 80 per Nf i. 
just such regulation as the govern- it racing cars. It won third place and cent. So the Super-Six—a small, light HV] 
ment is giving public utilities, only it ill $2,000. It was only five minutes Six—delivers 76 horsepower. it 
must be done by other agencies. The it behind the first car. All because this And that same utter smoothness gives In 
farm business is scattered and the it engine excelled all others in reliability. this wondrous endurance. Int} 
Pit) 


units are sO very small that they can- vl 


not be directly controlled. There is, ii 1,819 Miles in 24 Hours Hudson Now Supreme ne 


however, a powerful agency now 



































rretty well established that can do it Another Super-Six ran 1,819 miles in 24 The Super-Six motor makes the Hudson ti 
effectual work in regulation. Farm mt hours. That is as far as from New car supreme. The man who owns one Nt 
bureaus should have the power of tt Lae Pw Denver. And one man drove feels himself the master of the road. I 
res rs . ‘ 2 . 1 © way. hive 
investigation, for it can do the work iit That ait. enmiiie the He meets no car so powerful, so speedy NS} 
for a fraction of the expense in- iN at was a py cha ’ Ul Th A or so flexible. No stock car ever built THE 
volved through special agencies. New } same as in the Cars we sei. Ce fe has matched it in performance. ihe 
York state has vathe $25,000 and ap ith A. A. oficisls certified to thet. No He meets no car more beautiful, more it 
pointed a committee investig: i{t other stock car has ever run more than : : 3 ° tt} 
i ee to investigate the iN 1.200 miles in that time luxurious or impressive. He meets no Nf! 
mil ituat as sh as ti | ° Pr live] 
milk situation, as much as the state | [itt Thet was due to endurance. The Super- car so durable. He goes anywhere and int] 
appropriates for farm bureat ork ~ , ed, tha’ Yt 
ppror m 1u work, | f 1 everywhere with a knowledge t in 
and it won't go very far if we are to il Six ee orem hy egies —— none ride more safely or comfortably. nt" 
judge by the result of former in- tit and 2. ©P a And yet the owner of a Super-Six pays Hf! 
vestigations ° > but a modest price. 4) 
It is destructive, positively so, | iM Like 10 Years’ Use Here is a car 80 per cent more efficient tH 
when a town, having already two or | iit That same Super-Six has been run at top than Sixes used to be. When you buy iti 
three feed dealers, incorporates a | i speed for 3,800 miles. And not a part a fine car you are bound to select it ti) 
new one and builds another building | iti or bearing in the motor shows evidence So we want you to know the facts. i! 
and establishes another piece of mach- ; il nil 
inery. It would be much more in har- itl Hit} 
mony ie modern ee in- | itt 7-Passenger Phaeton, $1,475 at Detroit ‘ Mt 
corporate those in existence under one | [fff : If} / 
head and then control them. What | iit Seven other etyles of int 5 
the town and the business needs is an | [iif] Nh} hi 
analysis of the facts and factors in | itt iit bi 
the case. Ul Nf) + 
If prices are too high, means should {ft Hudson Motor Car Company nt 4 
be employed to show up the facts. If i) Detroit, Michigan iit i 
farmers are paying their feed bills at If! nth : 
any time they feel like it and are not i) i 
judicious in their purchases ther | | >= == 5555s 
business machinery needs repairing ————————————— : ——— — ono SS SS SS 
+a 2 ys het PA ; bigy mie RE 7 : i) oe ft 
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Summer Milk on Contract 


Milk interests are booming every- 
where and farmers are right “on the 
job” to lay down their just claims for 
better prices on market milk. En- 
couraging reports come from various 
sections. There are now 300 members 
of the Chautauqua farmers’ milk pro- 
ducers’ association at Sherman, N Y, 
and 200 at other points, writes Wil- 
liam B. Enos, president of the asso- 
ciation. June milk was $1.45 a 100 
pounds for 4% butter fat, which is the 
average test of the milk in this sec- 
tion. This quotation is an advancé of 
27 cents per 100 pounds over last 
year’s price. We are making a sys- 
tematic campaign and about nine- 
tenths of the dairymen in this section 
are joining the association. - 

Apparently pressure is also being 
brought to bear in the cities, and 
consumers will soon feel that it has 
a hold on their pocketbooks. Accord- 
ing to the Utica (N Y) milk dealers’ 
association, the retail price of milk 
in Utica, N Y, will be 8 cents a quart. 
It has previously been 7 cénts a quart, 
but beginning July 2, the new price 
went into effect. The milk dealers 
claim that the advance is made neces- 
sary by the increased cost of accesso- 
ries and by the advance cost of main- 
tenance, due to sanitary regulations 
affecting dairies. 


Borden Summer Contracts 


The second summer is now in full 
swing in which the Borden company 
are purchasing milk upon the but- 
ter fat basis. The base price this year 
is set upon a 3.3% butter fat content, 
while last year the base price was 
upon a 3% basis. The quotations are 
made per 100 pounds, and for each 
0.1% increase or decrease in butter fat 
content, 3 cents is added or taken 
from the base quotation per 100 
pounds. The Borden contract prices 
per 100 pounds milk for the. New 
York market and in the short haul 
within 100 miles of New York city, 
are as follows for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

CONTRACT PRICES NOW IN EFFECT 


4.5% 5% 
Month 3.3% fat 3.5% 4% 
uly $1.35 $1.41 $1.56 $1.71 $1.86 
August 1.51 1.57 1.7 1.87 2.02 
September 1.60 1.66 1.81 1.96 2.11 


It is interesting to note that these 
prices are 10 cents greater per 100 
pounds than the corresponding prices 
offered last year in these months for 
Similar grade milk. It is necessary 
for the dairymen to maintain during 
their contract, conditions scoring not 
less than 25% on equipment and 48% 





Making and Marketing Milk | 


on methods according to the New 
York department of health score card 
as scored by the company’s repre- 
sentatives. Dairymen who do not 
meet these conditions will receive 10 
cents per 100 pounds less than the 
above schedule. Where the haul is 
greater than 100 miles from New 
York, city, 10 cents per 100 pounds 
must also be subtracted from the 
above quotations. 

The Clover farms company is using 
the Borden base price in starting its 
system of contracting and buying 
market milk. Premiums for low 
bacterial count, good sanitary condi- 
tions at the dairy and the tuberculin 
test are.added to the contract price. 
Some of the Clover farm stations in 
New York contract with dairymen for 
a six months’ period, while others 
have no written contract, and another 
station contracts from month to 
month largely in accordance with the 
value of the cheese in that section. 
The Sheffield Farms-Slawson Decker 
company are contracting this summer 
upon a mixed quality and weight 
basis, varying their contract price to 
meet local conditions. 

During July the average value of 
wholesale milk in New York city 
promises to be about $1.41 gross ypér 
40-quart can for grade B milk and 
10 cents per can for grade C. From 
this price must be taken the zone 
freight rate and ferriage charges. At 
some of the railroad stations there is 
also an additional handling charge, 
which must also be taken from the 
quotation in order to arrive at thé net 
price to farmers. 


As New Jersey Finds It 


Farmers who delivered milk to the 
Borden creameries in Sussex county, 
N J, received $1.09 a 100 pounds for 
3.3% grade B milk, $1.15 for 3.5% 
and $1.30 for 4% milk during June, 
writes County Demonstrator Paul B. 
Bennetch of Sussex county, N J. 
Prices paid at the various creameries 
throughout the county range from 
these Borden prices to those paid by 
the Newark milk and cream com- 
pany for milk delivered at Lafayette, 
N J. This Newark concern paid $1.05 
per 40-quart can, with 20 cents extra 
to dairies which score 70 or above 
according to the federal score card, 
and with a ‘bacteria account when 
delivered to the creamery of less than 
200,000 per cubic centimeter. 

There is also a bonus of 10 cents 
a can for the increase of milk brought 
to the creamery between July 1 and 
December 1, 1916, over that for the 

{To Page 11.] 

















e ‘Old Homestead ” 


in Wayne County, New York 


Nearly every county and sometimes every farm community has its 


“old homestead.” 


Wayne county, N Y, 
Picture shows the home of Peter Longrod. 


is no exception, and the above 
General farming operations 


are.conducted and berries are a specialty..- In addition, Mr Longrod 
can well be proud of his orchards and their splendid apples. 











The Logical Silo Filler 
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‘Silverized Silage 


Brings Dairy and Fat Stock Profits 


1! Bir'e Silverized silage gets a// of the good food valuf 









i out of the corn. Cuts fine—in half-inch lengths— 
1 packs air-tight in the silo—properly mixes with the 
sugar juices from the cornstalk—goes through the right fer- 
menting*process and cooks into a soft, nutritious, semi-pulp. 1 
Just the right kind of silage to bring maximum milk yields ii 
from dairy cows or to put weight on fat stock. iil 






















Note the records given here. The secret of mixing Silver- 
ized silage is in the construction of Silver’s ““Ohio’’— the 
logical silo filler. Youcan 
set the length of cut just 
where you want it, and 
youll get what you want. 


Knives are of the sturdy 
cylinder type, with accu- 
rate, patented adjust- 
ments. Letus send you 
our catalog and let us tell 
you about the big ““Ohio”’ 
features. For example, the 
beater self-feed — saves 
the work of a man at the 
feedtable—beats thecorn- 
stalks down into position 
to be carried forward onto 
the knives. Largest bun- 
dles of corn go through 
the machine without at- 
tention. Lxplosion-proot 
blower fan. Direct drive— 
power pulley, knife cylin- 
der and blower fan are all 
on one shaft, thus reduc- 
ing friction in the machine 
—saving power and 





World’s Champion Four-Year-01d 


Daisy Grace Dekol 
21718.3 Ibs. milk; 1203.49 Ibs. butter in 365 days 
Owner writes: ““We feed silage to all of our 
stock—could not get along without it. The 
(‘Ohio’) ute net Ma Try seer 
tion.”— TH TOC 
FARM COMPANY. pEceEst Michigans 








































Garclaugh jh May M ay Mischief lessening chances for L—J 

q Owner writes: ‘““We have fed these cows all breakages. The sin- . "} 
ql the silage they would eat. Have used an gle Jever control and | N 
‘Ohio’ cutter for past eight yea Srictio 4 , % 
PENSHURST FARM, “Narberth, Pa. riction reverse 8 | 

—S 


Write for Catalog and Booklet 
on Silverized Silage 


Get the facts on making good silage. See how and why 
it is to your advantage to get an “Ohio” for your own 
work, or hire an “Ohio” owner who can Silverize your 


silage for you. Silver’s ““Ohio’’ is made in seven popular 
sizes to fit the needs of anysize farm. Four horse-power gasoline 
to the steam tractor. 40 to 300 tons capacity. Write today. 


THE SILVER MFG. COMPANY 


371 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 


“Modern Silage Methods” 
264 Pages Sent for i0c 
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THAT’S GUARANTEED i | 


—to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 





lately free from adulterants and fillers, just 

the feed you would mix for yoorse!f.is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried bect 
lp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, ‘wheat bran, 
wheat middlin Wand a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
Jient * weig | automatic scales and all 
bi ped moony in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it » always absolutely uniform. and always 

. An extra quart or two of milk daily from éach 

cow may turn a loss intoa profit nee S LARRO FEED 
for more fits. Sold on “mensy tack # act satistied™ 
in, the ision being entirely ap to you. LARI-O 
lers almost queryanaees write if nohe near you. 


THE LARQOWE MILLING CO2255Rillespie Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














MINERAL" 
HEAVE“,, 
COMPOUND 










Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 


$3 Package 
Your Horse \. guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 








Pa | on money refunded 
- $1 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY for ordinary cases 






AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of price 
WANTED Write fer descriptive 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth ve. Pittsburg, Pa. 


ROSS In- PTI 0 
Keeps all your ensilage sweet, 
fresh and clean. Unavoidable 
loss reduced to about 1% due to 
no leakage or evaporation. 
THE PERMANENT SILO 
ean't blow down, buckle, twist 
or collapse. Stands rigid even 
whenempty. Fireproof, storm- 
proof. Capacity increased any 
time by adding to height. Guar- 
anteed against silage acids. We 
also make the Ross Wood Silo. 
Write for free catalog. 

AGENTS WANTED. 3 
Ww. ROSS 0a. ; 
ted 
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= SILO Value 


fany advantages and improvements in 
Globe Silos. Ordinary standard construc 
tion cost. 5 ft. extra capacity. No dk 
troubles. Extra strong and tight. Write 
for convincing free catalog 
GLOBE SILO CO., 
6-16 Globe St., 
Sidney, N. Y. 





















We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts selling A merican 
Agricullturist to the farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 

highly prohtable, with splen- 
did opportunities for advance- 
ment. 


We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers of men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side line. 


WRITE quickly, telling all 
about ; 


exper- 
ence. Address 


nay’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
316 4th Avenue, New York City 




















Animal Husbandry 


hal 


Dairy Cows at Good Prices 

A. BR. PERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Live stock sales in central New 
| York continue to show well sustained 
interest in dairy cows. An auctioneer 
| said that at four auctions in one week 
| held recently in Delaware and Che- 
|} nango counties, N Y, the average price 
was $65 a head. At a small sale of 
fairly good cows in Otsego county, 
N Y, the average was $55 each. An- 





other bunch of 21 motley animals 
which had been milked for profit at 
the pail regardless of results to the 


condition of the cows, went at an aver. 
age of $46. Many of these cows were 
past prime age. The entire herd of 
high grade Holsteins owned by K. E. 
Morgan of the Emmons farm was sold 
in April This was one of the best 
grade dairies in Otsego county. The 
29 cows were sold at an average of 
$82.50. One grade cow was taken at 
$133. Twelve yearlings averaged $39.71 
each. 

Private sales of entire herds to deal- 
ers have been numerous Aged farm- 
ers who are about to retire haven taken 
advantage of the steady call for cows 
at fair prices A large number of ma- 
ture Holsteins have thus gone to mar- 
ket A herd of 21 Guernseys went to 
a dealer at about $70 a head. This 
was a choice lot of prime cows. Single 


sates of picked cows frequentiy fall 
little short of $100. Well-grown heif- 
ers, due to freshen soon, are held at 


$50 to $75. Fall heifers with likely 
points bring $35 to $50. 





Co-operation, Not Competition 
}From Page 8] 


Interested parties should be made 
o understand that prosperity follows 
trade and that local markets are the 
vest markets.. 

if the farm bureau agent must get 
into the trade relations business, let 
him get in along regulative lines and 
not along those of increasing the 
competition which is already in most 
small towns about to the limit 
write 





these 


I was prompted to 
ncetes after a talk with State Leader 
Burritt, who had recently been in 


conference with the feed dealers in 
convention at Albany. I should judge 
that the conference through the wis- 
dom of the president of the associa- 
tion was conducted along analytical 
trying to lay bare the evils of 
relation between dealers 
Any method that 


lines, 
the present 


ind buyers. Good! 





will bring forth regulation and 
destroy competition is to be heralded 
with joy [H. E. Cook 

Winter Wool Show — The depart- 


ment of animal husbandry of the 
Pennsylvania state college is co-op- 
erating with the Pennsylvania breed- 
ers’ and dairymen’s associations, the 
Philadelphia wool and textile asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania sheep 
breeders’ asscociation to hold a wool 
show in Harrisburg, Pa, at the time 
of the annual meeting of the breeders’ 
association, which comes the fourth 
week in January. Suitable premiums 
tre offered by the Philadelphia wool 
and textile association. Farmers are 
urged to save fleeces to send to this 
exhibit, which promises to be one of 
the greatest wool shows ever held in 
the Keystone state. 


Success with Anconas—We have 
one Ancona pullet that never missed 
a day from December 5 to May 17. 
She was hatched June 6, began laying 
December 5 and laid continuously un- 
til May 17. We have a few more 
which are extra good layers. We con- 
sider them better layers than Leg- 
horns, still I have never seen them 
mentioned as record-breakers. We 
keep Rhode Island, White Plymouth 


Rock and Leghorn hens. Have any 
of the readers ever tried crossing 
Wyandotte, While Plymouth Rock 


and Rhode Island Reds. We did, 
and raised large buff-colored hens 
with white wing tips and tails. They 
are handsome; as large as the Red 
und better layers. I would like to 
know who said Indian Runner ducks 
lay a lot of eggs? We have had some 
three years, but have not seen as 
many eggs as a Pekin could lay in a 
single season. We have six Pekin 
ducks.—[A. Stuart, Grafton County, 
NH 
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Certainly, Heaves Can Be Cured! 
The old, empty claim that heaves can’t be cured has 


been smashed to pieces. 


years ago when 


We did that more than 34 
ewton’s Remedy first came on the 


market. Since then, horse owners, who never before 
realized the cause of this disease, have been stopping 
heaves, saving their horses and _consequently their 


money with ° 


NEWTON’ 


Heave, Cough, 


S Distemper and 
Indigestion Cure 


because it corrects and eliminates the cause—indigestion. 


This veterinary prescription has gained the reputation of being 
the best general conditioner and expeller of 


stomach and intestinal worms that can be bought 


—not only for horses, but also 
hogs. 
a can always on hand. 


Our belief in this cure is so great that we guar- 
antee three $1.00 cans of Newton’s to cure 
If they fail, we will refund your money. 


Heaves. 


= Newton’s is death to heaves. 


Sold in powdered form in air-tight cans costing 
If your dealer hasn’t any, we'll 
Write for booklet 
that will give you some new pointers on horses. 


50c and $1.00. 
supply you by Parcel Post. 


You'll find it a paying investment to have 


for cattle and 


SUYSEL 





SCREW-TOP CANS 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., 137 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio 











closely in the Silo, because it is cut fine. 


also reasonable in price. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 





THE TORNADO SILO FILLER 


The Tornado has become famous because it reduces silage 
and other forage materials to a fine feeding condition. 

Silage cut on a Tornado will not mould and will pack 
The Tornado is light running, easy to operate and very 
strong, which eliminates big repair bills and delays. It is 
Write Today for Our Catalog and Proposition 
W. R. HARRISON & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


We also manufacture a complete line of small Machines for reducing all kinds of dry material. 














Pa ICRAINE fa 


Three walls instead of one. A stave 
silo inside, a patented spiral wooden 
hooping that winds around, the ends 
a interlocking and sides overlapping 
io outside; in addition, the thick felt 
e— lining between the stave and spiral 





woods. Air tight, froat and water 
proof. Requires no iron hoops. Dur- 
able. Guaranteed. 

Send pestal for catalog, which tells: 
things youought to know about silos; 
and why the Craine Silo is superior. | 





Active Agents Wanted 


w. 5. Scott Lumber Co. 
Box 12 Norwich, N.Y 


Te € | 




















You Can install a 
Green Mountain Silo 


on your farm and save money by 
buying the best silo first. Green 
Mountain Silos are built of heavy, 
creosote-dipped staves that fit tight 
and last long. Handy. close-fitting 
doors; strong hoops to stand the 













and keeps them. 
Write for booklet and af vamous 
“Order-early-pay-iater”’ 

The Creamery Package 4 Co.. 

343 West St., Rutland, Yt. 








For your Farm W: 
to make it a Low- 
stead of having to do tick 
i work over the sides ofa 

ba wheeled wagon. No dry loose 

wheels. More and easier 
work done. ' 


Send postal for free catalog 
¥ St Wheels and Farm 
ruc 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL 09, 
Box 60, Havana. Ili. 








|} mew, well made, easy running, perfect 


| vel; easily cleaned. 


, AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 


95 


lo 


FULLY 
7 
CREAM g 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 















skimming separator for $15.95. Skims # 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar~ 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which {llustrates 
our large capacity machines. estern 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 

handsome free catalog. Address: 3 


Box 4052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


One Only $2 & . 
S$94BSEESs 
per, hese Ried Sq 


















Clean Milk 


By S&S D. BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. [llustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth ..........seeees $1.00 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. ork 
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FE Walks and Talks 
With the Editor 


Siandering Butter Producers 

I get so disgusted at times  hear- 
ing and reading about the numerous 
agricultural fakers that my blood 
fairly boils. These people have plans 
for reforming everything. Of course 
most of what they say is mere truck, 
or misrepresentation of present condi- 
tions, or put out as a reform, more 
of the nature of a fad than of com- 
mon sense. Some of the people ap- 
pear to be conscientious, but my ob- 
servation has been that there is a 
“nigger in the woodpile’” some place, 
and this usualiy im the nature of an 
office or job that calls for somebody 
else to pay the bill. If it is not a 
job with a salary attached, then it is 
for the purpose of boosting a private 
business, thus to make money along 
that channel. 

I sometimes think this tendency to 

_ work other people springs from our 
country’s policy of free speech and a 
free press. With all the evils growing 
out of both, I wouid not restrict 
either, but I would like to see less 
profit coming to the fakers and prime 
movers back of these propaganda. In 
our larger cities many of the public 
squares are crowded with listeners of 
demagogic speakers, who talk on all 
subjects and decry our public institu- 
tions, even cursing the flag of the 
pation. Some are infidels, some 
anarchists, some socialists, some free 
lovers, some “down with the capital- 
ists," some decrying farmers because 
they own the land; indeed, every type 
of faddist, faker and demagog is at 
werk pouring out hate, intolerance, 
distrust, misrepresentation. 

The same thing prevails in official 
circles. Paid press agents tell won- 
derful stories of what officials are 
doing, most of which is mere rot, all 
for the purpose of personal approval, 
hecause the people do not know the 
real facts, and to get bigger salaries 
or more money for the hangers on. 
The number of schemes to reform 
farming now being mouthed about 
and written about are enough to fill 
a book. On analysis most of them 
filter down to getting a place at the 
public crib. 

These statements have been suB- 
gested in this talk because of an 
article recentiy printed in a New York 
city daily of large circulation written 
by one of present-day dairy reform- 
ers. I will not mention his name, be- 
cause he is not deserving of that 
publicity. However, he-has been mak- 
ing scurrilous attacks on the charac- 
ters of men like ex-Gov Hoard, Prot 
Farrington, other dairy leaders, and 
the dairy industry in general. All the 
knowledge he has of the dairy in- 
dustry could be weighed in the bladder 
of a flea. For instance, in a two column 
article he tells about a “butter machine 
that will revolutionize butter making,” 
and which he says “will make better 
butter and a clean product in 2% 
minutes.” The same old story, the 
same old scheme, attacking an in- 
dustry to sell something. It seems 
this particular machine was invented 
by a vaudeville comedian, and this 
four-flusher dairy authority is seeking 
to exploit it by attacking the charac- 
ter of reputable people. 

Take a few statements from the 
article. This, for instance: “All that 
has been known about butter making, 
all that has been taught in the uni- 
versities by dairy professors, all that 
the government has been saying to 
farmers about butter making, has 
been thrown out of the window into a 
back alley by a comedian.” Again 
read what he says: “As butter is 
made today, it takes from an hour to 
an hour and a half to do the churn- 
ing. Then comes the washing of the 
salvy stuff by half naked creatures 
more or less sanitary. After that 
comes the doping of the butter with 
water, so that the butter man may 
get what he calls his overrun. And 
speaking of his machine, he adds 
‘nobody ever pawed over the stuff or 
stepped in it or gathered it up from 
a dirty floor or strangled it in an old- 
fashioned churn’.” 

This is the sort of stuff, for that 
is the word to describe it, this dairy 
reformer is telling the readers of an 
important city newspaper about the 
butter industry as known on the farm 
and in the creamery. Do you wonder 
I am disgusted with these _ people 
who continue to slander couniry 
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folks? Do you wonder why these 
so-ealled uplifters and faddists and 
theorists and tribes out for the coin 
get no sympathy in these columns? 
Never in our history have farmers 
been so prosperous, never have they 
produced food products of such high 


juality and purity as they are doing 
today. The rainbow certainly does 
come down in the country. These 


faddists are doing untold harm and 
their mouthings are deserving of con- 
tempt and resentment.—[C. W. B. 





Summer Milk on Contract 


[Form Page 9.] 


same period in 1915, to be apportioned 
to the various patrons who deliver 
milk at the creamery. Their prices 
range from $1.05 in June to a maxi- 
mum of $1.70 a can in November, and 
prices are made for one year begin- 
nig April 1. The average price for 
the year beginning April 1 is 4.005 
cents a quart. 

A few men are shipping milk 
directly to some of the suburban mar- 
kets, for which they are receiving in 
the neighborhood of 4% cents a quart 
the year round. While some few 
others are receiving 5 cents a quart 
for average milk and 6 cents a quart 
for 4% milk, there are very few 
producers, however, who are receiv- 
ing these prices. 

The milk market situation in/Sus- 
sex county has not improved in the 
alst year, and, in fact, I should say 
that the situation has grown more 
serious since the first of the year. 
This is particularly true now on ac- 
count of the labor situation. Very 
many farmers who ordinarily have 
extra help at this time of the year 
have no help in view fof the hay har- 
vest, which will be a heavy one. I 
know of several men who are think- 
ing seriously of selling their herds un- 
less the situation improves. Others 
are delaying the making of improve- 
ments and changes until they can see 
some prospects for better milk prices. 





Storrs Contest Notes—The 1000 hens 
in the International egg laying con- 
test at Storrs, Ct, made a slight gain 
in production during the 35th week 
ending July 2, whereas all signs 
pointed to a falling off in production. 
They laid a total of 4212 eggs, which 
is 325 in excess of the yield for the 
corresponding week last year. Two 
pens of Leghorns belonging to P. G. 
Platt of Wallingford, Pa, and Will 
Baron of Bartle, England, tied for 
first place for the week, with 59 eggs 


each. Dr N. W. Sanborn’s Buff Wyan- 
dotes of Holden, Mass, Elmwood 
farms’ Mottled Anconas of Little 
Falls, N Y, and four pens of Leg- 


horns owned by Branford farm of 
Groton, Ct, Harry Williams of Bridge- 
port, Ct, James H. Lord of Methuen, 
Mass, and Abel Lathan of Brierfield, 
England, all tied for second place, 
with 55 eggs each. Four pens tied 
for third with a score of 54 eggs each. 








A GIRL’S PROBLEM 
How to Feed Herself When Running 
Down. 


A young lady in Ohio writes: 
“Some time ago when I was a stenog- 
rapher my health began gradually to 
decline, and I faced the problem of 
finding relief or leaving my situation. 
Worry added to my trouble; I be- 
came dyspeptic and nervous and suf- 
fered with insomnia and restlessness 
at night. 

“TI was speaking of my illness one 
day to a trained nurse, who recom- 
mended that I begin a systematic diet 
of Grape-Nuts, as she had seen its 
beneficial effect upon several of her 
patients. 


“So I began to use the food con- 
scientiously. In about two weeks’ 
time I began to feel stronger and 
more hopeful; my digestion and ap- 
petite were better; I was less nervous 
and could sleep. I continued steadily 
and soon began to think success lay 
somewhere in this big world for me. 

“My <work grew smoother and 
easier and after seven months on 
Grape-Nuts I could work easily and 
without feeling exhausted. 

“Today I am filling a much more 
responsible position and do the work 
satisfactorily. I attribute it all to 
Grape-Nuts which I still continue to 
use. For a palatable and healthful 
diet, there is nothing on the market 
to equal it.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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HOT WEATHER 


the season a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


saves most over 
‘ any other separator 
or skimming system 


IT’S A GREAT MISTAKE FOR 
any dairy farmer without a sep- 
arator or using an inferior ma- 
chine to put off the purchase of 
a De Laval Cream Separator in 
the summer months. 


GREAT AS ARE THE ADVAN- 
tages of the De Laval over all 
other separators, as well as over 
any gravity ‘setting system, at 
every season of the year, they 
are even greater during the mid- 











cleaned, large capacity De Laval 
machines over all other methods 
or separators, which naturally 
counts for most at this time of 
the year. 


HENCE THE GREAT MISTAKE 
of putting off the purchase of a 
De Laval Cream Separator in 
summer, whether you already 
have a poor machine or none 
at all, and every dairy farmer 
should keep in mind not only 





summer season than at any that a De Laval will pay for 
other time. itself by next spring, but — if 
desired, be bought on such libera! 
THIS IS BECAUSE HOT terms as to actually save its own 
weather conditions occasion cost while being paid for. 
greatest butter fat losses with 
gravity setting and render it EVERY CLAIM THUS MADE 


is subject to easy demonstration, 
and every De Laval local agent 
is glad of the opportunity to 
prove these claims to you, in 
your own dairy, without cost or 
obligation on your part. 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agent please 
simply write the nearest main 
office as below. 


most difficult to maintain quality 
of product with any gravity 
system or unsanitary separator, 
while, moreover, the quantity of 
milk is usually greatest, and any 
loss in either quantity or quality 
of product means more. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 


the simple, easy running, easily 
165 Broadway, New York 


The DeLaval Separator Co., 22°F "iste," Chicage 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 












































Fills Highest Silo 


AN International ensilage cutter, Type A, 
filled a Pennsylvania silo 110 feet high and 
27 feet in diameter, said to be the highest silo in the 
world. This machine has tremendous capacity. It 

urs a stream of ensi into the silo at the rate of 16 to 25 
an hour, cutting as fice or as coarse as may be desired. 
This is our largest cutter. Type B cuts 12 to 16 tons; Type E, 10 
to 12 tons; and type F, 3 to 6 tons hour. On all models 
knives and blower are attached to the flywheel, the simplest 
arrangement and the one that uses the least power. The knives can 
be adjusted to absolute meoyery and, once set, are held firmly 
in place. Their clean shear cut begins at the outer edge, throw- 
ing most of the work close to the center, where the power is 
greatest. No power is wasted. ; 

Internati ensilage cutters are safe. All working parts are 
carefully housed. The lever that starts, stops, and reverses the 
machine is so placed that a man cannot reach his hand as far 
forward as the knives without stopping the machine. _ 

The power cost is low. The machine will fill any silo. The 
operators are carefully protected from oP. Here are three 
good reasons for seeing the machine at the local dealer’s place 
of business, or writing to us for full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) usA (4 
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These two latest Overland -de- 
velopments again emphasize the 
enormous economy of enormous pro- 
duction. 

No one has ever before made 1000 
a day of cars of this size and class— 
nor half that many. 

1,000 cars a day enable us to use 
materials of a much higher quality 
and not only permit but actually en- 
force an accuracy of workmanship 
which smaller productions of cars in 
the same price range neither permit 
nor require. 

1,000 cars a day make possible 
better, larger, much more comfort- 
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-able cars than have ever before been 
possible at anywhere near the price. 
: | 


* * 


This newest Overland is the 
largest Four ever offered for so low 
a price. 

In the first place, note the longer 
wheel base—112 inches. 

The enbloc 35 horsepower motor 
which has made the Overland famous 
is continued. 

True—it is perfected even mcre 
and now it is a fitting climax of the 
experience obtained from a quarter 
of a million of these Overland motors 
in daily use. 


The New Four 


Model 85-4 


35 horsepower en bloc motor 
112 inch wheelbase 

32x 4inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 


Auto-Lite Starting and Lighting 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tankin rear with gauge 

Electric control switches on steering column 


Shock absorbing cantilever type 
rear springs are a big improvement. 
The gasoline tank placed in thé 
rear is another improvement. The 
vacuum system insuring a steady 
even gasoline flow at all times is still 
another improvement. 

The famous and complete Auto- 
Lite electric starting and lighting 
equipment is furnished. 

All electric switches are on the 
steering column—right within reach. 

The artistically designed stream- 
line body with one piece cowl makes 
this car one of America’s most attrac- 
tive models. 


Catalog on request. 


The Willys-Overland 
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Day Make Possible 


Yet the price of this, our greatest 
our cylinder value, is less than any 
car of its size ever sold for before. 


« * + 


No less a pace maker is the newest 
Overland Six. 


Here is the Six of Sixes! A snappy 
five passenger long stroke 40°horse- 
power model—easy to’ handle, light, 
economical, mighty comfartable, 
having all the advantages of higher 
priced Sixes, yet it comes absolutely 
tomplete at a lower price than any 
pther six of its size. 


address Dept. 739 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio 
te 


Its smart body design is long and 
low—having lines of artistic sim- 


plicity. 
And the motor! This will warm 


the heart of every six cylinder 
enthusiast in the country. 


You've heard all about fast get- 
aways—smoothness—crawling and 
climbing on high. This Six does all 
that and then some! 


The wheel base is 116 inches. 
It has cantilever springs and even- 


‘flow vacuum system with the gas 


tank in rear. 
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The tires are four inch. It has 
the complete Auto-Lite electric start- 
ing and lighting equipment with all 
switches on the steering column. 

* * 4 


Some Six! Yet the price is lower 
than any other Six of its size. 

But go to the nearest Overland 
dealer and see these new models. 
Go over them—note all the very real 
and important improvements, and 
learn the prices. 

The Overland dealer is ready to 
make demonstrations of both models 
now. 


The New Six 


Model 85-6 


35-40 norsepower en bloc motor 
116-inch wheelbase 

32x 4inch tires 

Cantilever rear springs 


Auto-Lite starting and lighting 
Vacuum tank fuel feed 
Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 
’ Elettri¢ control switches on steering column 
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Among the Farmers 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvar ia Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Harvesting of hay and grain crops 
without serious damage was an al- 
most impossibility. Thus far eastern 
Pennsylvania weather conditions were 
erratic; about six days of sunshine 
during May and June. John Stoyer 
and Percival Emerich, two Berks 
ocunty farmers, discovered a large 
black snake which had laid 28 eggs. 


The snake was killed and the eggs 
which resembled pigeon eggs were 
destroyed. State authorities claim 


that black snakes should not be exter- 
minated, but believe it would be wise 
to wipe out completely all rattle 
snakes and copperheads, because of 
their poisonous character. 

Cc. S. Denny of Lancaster county 


pur: iaocced a few steers in December 
weighing 15,405 pounds, at a cost of 
$946.11. These were sold in June 
when weighing 25,130 pounds for 


$2301.59. The owner declared that he 
made a large percentage of gain over 
selling the feeding stuff at current 
market prices.' Berks county farmers 
prided themselves upon being able to 
supply their tables on the Fourth of 
July with bread made from wheat 
frown on their farms this year. This 
feat is not possible every year. 

Some of the county agricultural so- 
cieties revised their premium lists in 
eocnformity with requirements of mod- 


dern conditions, such as changes in 
nomenclature, new varieties, etc. A 
marked fcature of some *premium 
lists is the large number of silver 


eups and special prizes that are being 
offered. The manufacture of rustic 
furniture, where cedar and laurel 
abound, has been found profitable in 
some localities. Rustic bird boxes are 
more numerous than ever before. 
Berry pickers in eastern Pennsylvania 
state that the coming pheasant hunt- 
ing season will prove disappointing. 
Continual rainy weather and the 
destruction wrought by wiid cats and 
foxes have caused a great scarcity of 
young pheasants. 

A joint meeting of the Pennsylvania 


state poultry association, Pennsyl- 
vania poultry society was recently 
held at Harrisburg, Pa, to amalga- 


mate the triple organizations into a 
single state association. One set of 
ollieers will hereafter look after Penn- 
syivania’s poultry interests. L. § 
Snyder of Adams county, discovered 
a partridge nest while mowing grass. 
As the birds deserted the nest, the 
20 eggs were placed under a hen, 
with the result that 20 young and 
pretty partridges were hatched and 
are now being cared for by the foster 
mother. 

The demand for choice ginseng root 


from Korea and China continues 
large, and Pennsylvania growers are 
shipping it freely at remunerative 
prices. It is predicted that many ad- 
ditional ginseng beds will be estab- 
lished to mect the constantly increas- 
ing orders for this medicinal root. 
City experiments in growing vege- 
tables in so-called little backyards 
show some remarkable and success- 
ful results in extensive culture. In 
gome cases small patches produce 
enough truck to supply good-sized 
families. The vacant lots cultivation 


served as an incentive for this experi- 
mentation. 

fastern Pennsylvania farmers cut 
and stored a large crop of hay. Old 
stock declined in price but slightly, 
as it is believed the Mexican situation 
will stimulate values, and create a 
large demand for hay that will pass 
inspection. A. M. Gorman of Clear- 
field county has a calf that weighed 
300 pounds when eight weeks old. At 
the present price of veal, its value 
surpasses the average cost of a good 
milch cow a few years ago. 

Harry Kauffman of Bratton town- 
ship in Mifflin county picked 300 
quarts of ox-heart cherries from a 
single tree, for which crop he re- 
ceived $30. The cherry crop was 
large and the fruit generally of a 
high grade of excellence. John C. 
Matterson of Hempfield township, in 
Westmoreland county, observing the 
operations of a vacuum cleaner, fixed 
up a machine operated by a small 
gasoline engine, which is successfully 
employed in catching the Colorado 
potato beetles that infested his potato 
erop. The bugs are speedily con- 


trolled and there is no injury done te 
the growing plants. 

The latest reports 
Pennsylvania wheat crop will not 
only be considerably above’ the 
average in yield, but also of a splen- 
did quality. Six eastern Pennsyl- 
vania counties rank highest, produc- 
ing a third of all the wheat grown in 
the state. Berks county wheat fields 
were rated at 104% as compared with 
102% in Lancaster county. At a re- 
cent sale in Adams county, an old and 
decrepit horse was sold for $2.50, 
while a turkey gobbler of an ordinary 
breed brought $7.16. 

Local storms of great violence have 
been more or less frequent in eastern 
Pennsylvania, and in some orchards 
many uprooted trees bear testimony. 
Barns filled with a considerable share 
of this season’s crops were struck by 
lightning and destroyed, occasioning 
heavy losses for insurance companies. 
The majority of the farmers insure 
in local, mutual protective companies. 


indicate the 


Flood Water Reservoirs—lIt is pro- 
posed to establish 17 reservoirs in Pa, 
Md and W Va, among the tribucaries 
of the Monongahela river, to im- 
pounding flood waters, and avoid the 
destruction annually caused by the 
overflowing of streams. The scheme, 
it is said, will require $20,000,000. Gov 
Brumbaugh of Pa had before him a 
delegation of prominent citizens of 
western Pa in regard to the matter, 
and a committee was appointed to 
draft proposed legislation. 

Lazy Husband Law—<An attempt 
was made by the Schuylkill Co com- 
missioners to put the “lazy husband 
law” in force, which the last legisla- 
ture of Pa passed. Men who will not 
support their wives and children were 
to be compelled, under that law, to 
work on the public roads at a wage 
of 6c a day. The money thus earned 
was to go to the family of the 
neglectful husband. An appeal to the 
superior court from the action of the 
commissioners resulted in the court 
declaring the law to be unconstitu- 
tional. From this decision the case 
has now been appealed to the supreme 
court of Pa. 

Didn’t Like City—A Dauphin Co 
farmer, who gave up farming one 
year ago to live in Harrisburg, has ar- 
ranged to again become a _ farmer. 
Explaining his reason for giving up 
city life, he said: “We found going 
to work for somebody else every day 
in the year, except Sunday, with per- 
haps a two weeks’ vacation, didn’t 
exactly suit our country spirit of free- 
dom, We came to know that our 
friends saved scarcely a cent; and, 
furthermore, one couldn’t exactly see 
how they were extravagant. In the 
city it seems unbelievedly hard to 
separate luxuries from necessities.” 

Famous Farms Sold—Two sales of 
farms in the famous Valley Forge sec- 
tion of Chester Co are reported, at an 
average of $300 an acre. The Ell- 
wood Vanderslice farm of 53 acres 
passed into the possession of John C. 
Hawthorne of Carlisle, who will oc- 
cupy it. The farm of the late William 
U. Hensel, a former attorney-general 
of Pa, opposite the Washington me- 
morial ehapel, was sold on private 
terms. It had been held at $300 an 
acre. 

New Pennsylvania Foresters—,Of 21 
young men who took the examination 
for admission to the state forestry 
academy at Mont Alto, in Franklin 
Co, Pa, 15 were accepted, who, after 
completing the courses of study, will 
become full-fledged foresters. All 
have been already assigned to dis- 
tricts—five to the Clearfield Co state 
forest, five to the Greenwood forest 
in Huntingdon Co, and five to the 
Buchanan forest in Franklin Co. 

Community Gardens Prosper—a<Ac- 
cording to Miss Zettan Gordon, who 
conducts the home gardens of the 
Reading school district, there are 875 
community gardens in Reading, all 
being in a most flourishing condition. 
All are under the auspices of the 
Woman’s club of Reading. The same 
club is also taking care of 35 very 
promising children’s gardens. These 
gardens are not only supplying entire 
families with all the vegetables they 
need, but in many cases the gardeners 
have realized quite handsomely on the 
surplus truck sold. The movement 
was started in Reading 12 years ago, 
and has become very popular. Hun- 
dreds of acres that formerly were in 


“commons,” many being the deposi- 
tories of ashes and rubbish, are now 
under cultivation and yielding fine re- 
turns. 








DELAWARE 
Delaware Market Milk Gossip 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

Closing the fourth month of the 
Diamond state cow testing association, 
only 14 cows were eligible for the 
honor list, which provides that the 
cow shall produce 40 pounds butter 
fat or 1000 pounds of milk during a 
period of 30 days. On June 20, the 
end of the eighth month, 40 cows 
were on the list; this is nearly three 
times the number on the list four 
months ago. Although the seven cows 
owned by John Mitchell have been 
milking almost six months, they are 
still among the leaders. Because of 
different methods employed by the 
individuals caring for the cows, en- 
vironment, feed, etc, comparison of 
herds is difficult. 

Pastures were never better than at 
present in Kent county, Del, and 
milch cows as a rule are doing fine. 
Cooling stations and creameries are 
receiving larger quantities of milk 
than usual at this season. The milk 
price paid to farmers for June at the 
following cooling’ stations, Dover, 
Harrington and Kenton, was $1.20 p 
100 pounds. At Kenton $2 p 100 was 
paid for milk last January and Feb- 
ruary, which was slightly more than 
was paid by the other stations named. 
At Wyoming, where there is a co- 
operative creamery, butter fat was 
paid for at the rate of 33 cents a 
pound, and the patrons are allowed to 
take home their skim milk. 

No special qualifications of pro- 
ducers’ barns or equipment are re- 
quired by these concerns. As a rule 
our dairymen keep their barns clean 
and sanitary. Farm help being scarce 
in some localities forces have been 
doubled up with those of other farms 
in cutting wheat, and in some fields 
three machines are seen followiag 
each other. Wheat that is still 
standing is dead ripe and must be 
cut at once. 


NEW YORK 
Market Hay Moves Slowly 


© F. M., OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y. 
Old hay is finding 2 dull market in 
central New York, going slowly at 
any price. Baled hay held for a high 
price last winter must beg for buyers 
now. Complaints were circulated last 
year because railroad companies de- 





clared an embargo on hay. Discrim- 
inating injustice was asserted, and 


farmers were inclined to believe this 
true. An Otsego county (N Y) man 
Was anxious to sell hay at the time the 
embargo was on hay. He went to 
New York city and saw the situation 
at close range. He declared that 
there were no false pretensions made 
by the railroad companies so far as he 
could see. He further said that the 
railroad employees were doing their 
utmost to clear the yards. The quan- 
tity of hay that had already reached 
the city had overwhelmed the labor 
force. 

Later, after the embargo was lifted, 
shipments of hay from this direction 
went to market easier, and quite a 
quantity was stored on the supposi- 
tion that spring shortage would bring 
extreme prices from farmers who 
might fall short of fodder. Most farm- 
ers had, however, enough roughage 
to carry their live stock to grass, and 
present promise indicates an abundant 
hay harvest. 

The outlook for corn is poor. On 
low, wet lands many farmers have 
given up planting corn. In places on 
hill lands a considerable acreage has 
been replanted, and in some cases a 
third planting has been putin. Buck- 
wheat will be sown on many fields 
that have failed to start a corn crop. 
This will mean an increased acreage 
of buckwheat. Oats are thrifty. Vetch 


is making a fine growth. Potatoes 
look well. 
St Lawrence Co—The spring and 


early summer have been very rainy. A 
luxuriant growth of grass resulted so 
that a big crop of hay will be cut. 
Pasturage is of big growth. Farmers 
are beginning to feed grain to keep up 
the milk flow and maintain the cows 
in condition. There is a big demand 
for good dairy cows. They sell around 
$100. A bounteous crop of corn is not 
expected. Grain fields are slow in 
growth, showing the result of the wet 
season.—[H. M. Knox. 

Orange Co—This is a discouraging 
season-for farmers. Cold, rainy weath- 
er has kept the hay wet and it is so 
heavy it is almost impossible to cut or 
cure. The Chester meadows have 
waste fields that have not been 
Planted, as it was too wet to plow 
them. Farm help is very hard to get. 
All crops are backward.—[Mrs W. V. 
Seaman. 

Schoharie Co—Farmers are cutting 
hay, and it is a bounteous crop. As 
in other localities many fields that 
would have been put into oats and 


fs 
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corn are now being worked to- get - 
them in seedable condition for buck- 
wheat. Rye and wheat fields look fine 
and are about ready for harvest. Hop 
fields look good, but mold is develop- 
ing. Many acres of hops have been 
given up. Dairying is on the increase, 
which will be better.—[H. M. Knox. 


Tomatoes Improving—In the vicin. 
ity of Dunkirk the growing tomato 
crop looks much better than it did 
two weeks ago. The first red raspber- 
ries shipped by the South Shore grow- 
ers’ and shippers’ assn brought cp 
qt. Pea market has been strong with 
prices $1.25 to $1.35 p bu. Cherries 
have been bringing 7c p qt. The assn 
has placed three cars of red currants 
at 44%4c p Ib. 

Trouble in Dairymen’s League— 
Much excitement was caused at a re- 
cent meeting of the local dairymen’s 
league of Chenango Co when charges 
were brought by County Director H. 
J. Kershaw against John V. Gerow 
of Washingtonville, Orange Co, presi- 
dent of the state dairymen’s league. 
The county league voted to ask for 
Gerow’'s resignation. Mr Kershaw 
was the leader of a movement to 
secure quicker action on the part of 
the dairymen’s league for the benefit 
of milk producers. He alleged that 
Pres Gerow was not really in sym: 
pathy with the purposes and needs 
of the farmers. 


Tioga Briefs—Ali women of Tioga 
Co are urged to join the Red Cross 
movement. Owego women formed an 
auxiliary in the winter and now have 
nearly 1000 pieces ready for the sol- 
diers. About 150 young pheasants, 
with their foster mothers, barnyard 
hens, were distributed among Tioga 
Co farmers last week. Weather is very 
cold for July. Rains were cold. Farm- 
ers are busy sowing buckwheat, culti- 
vating corn and potatoes and com- 
mencing haying. Strawberries are 
plentiful, both cultivated and _ wild. 
Raspberries are looking fine. Butter is 
34% c p Ib, eggs 26c p doz, and boom- 
ing upward. Tioga Co sent out a large 
number of graduates from high school. 
The grades are all being instructed in 
the benefits to be derived from a free 
use of savings banks. They have re- 
sponded nobly.—[A. A. Drew. 

Montgomery Corn Test—About 60 
farmers in Montgomery Co, N Y, co- 
operating with the farm bureau, are 
testing out six or more varieties of 
silage corn to determine which variety 
under average conditions will give the 
most feeding value an acre. The 
county grows annually over 10,000 
acres of corn. The bureau and pro- 
gressive farmers believe that good 
quality of seed of the proper variety 
would result in an increase of 40, 
tons each year. At four tons silage 
per cow for the winter months this 
would provide for 5000 more dairy 
cows. Fifty of the test plots are plain- 
ly marked by white signs, so that ob- 
servers may distinguish one test plot 
from another., A complete record will 
be kept.—[Clarence Foote, New York. 


OHIO 

Heavy Hay—Weather warm and 
dry in Madison Co. Farmers busy 
with their corn and harvest to look 
after. Hay will be a heavy crop; 
wheat medium in this part of Madi- 
son. So many of the young men 
joining the Guards makes help scarce. 
Potatoes are $2 p bu, eggs 20c p doz, 
butter 23c p Ib, broilers 30 to 35c p Ib. 
Fine prospect for blackberries. 

Crops Fair—Very hot and dry in 
Washington Co and farmers are all 
busy cutting wheat and clover hay. 
Wheat is a fair crop where sown 
early. Potatoes are a good crop on 
sandy land, not so good on clay land. 
Hay is a good-.crop but weedy in 
places. All kinds of vegetables going 
to market at fair prices. 








At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 110 cars, market slower, 
and lower. Good to choice cattle 
quotable at $11.45@11.50 p 100 Ibs, 
steers weighing 1000 to 1400 Ibs at 
10.25@10.40, oxen 6.50@8, bulis 5@ 
8.25, cows 4.50@7.50. Receipts of 
hogs were 50 double deck loads. 
Heavy mixed and medium hogs best 
yorkers, were quotable at 10.35@10.40, 
light yorkers 10.35@10.40, pigs 9.90@ 
10.10. Receipts of sheep and lambs 
were 13 double deck cars, choice 
sheep higher, wethers sold at 7.75@ 
7.85, medium lots 5@8.50, lambs 7.50 
@8.25: Receipts included 800 calves 
which sold at 9@12.50. 


At Pittsburzh, Pa, potatoes $1.06@ 
1.10 p bu, cabbages 2@2.50 p_ cra, 
green beans 1.25@1.75 p bu, wax 
beans 1.50@2, head lettuce 7Tic@1 p 
hamper, turnips 1.50@1.65 p_ bbl, 
green peas 2@2.50 p hamper, spinach 
W@65e p bu, carrots 1.50@1.75 p. bbl, 
beets 1.25@1.50, parsnips 1@1.25 p bu, 
sweet potatoes 80@90c p hamper, 
rhubarb 10@20c p doz behs, green 
peas 2@2.50 p bu, _ hens le p Ib 
broilers 35c, turkeys 25c, appies 2@4 p 
bbl, cherries 1.75@2.50 » cra, goons 
berries 1.50@2, huckle: ries 10@12c 


p at, No 2 yellow corn Sse p bu, No 2 


oats 44c, timothy hay 16@21 p_ ton, 
clover 8@13, eres fa p doz. 
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July 15, 1916 : 


*Co-operation in Marketing 
SETH J. T. BUSH, NEW YORK 


We must standardize our products 
and put them on a_ merchandising 
basis. It is only a waste of breath 
to disparage the apple grading law, 
and the application of practical and 
honest methods. What has been done 
in California and other sections can 
be done in the Empire state. Our 
western competitors have no_ patent 
on the raising, selling and distribution 
of fruit. They were forced to do what 
they have done by their remoteness 
from the great markets at our doors. 

The eastern grower objects to con- 
tributing any time or money to ad- 
vertise and widen the distribution of 
his products. The western grower did 
it in the first place because he was 
forced to; and he does it now because 
he knews that it pays, and that he 
could not market his products at all 
without the aid of the great system 
that has been created and built up for 
his benefit. . 

We refer to the 
growers’ exchange 
of the largest and most successful in 
existence, but there are other success- 
ful ones. They do things in a large 
way out there. Last year $80,000 was 
spent in teleghaph tolls alone. This 
year it is estimated there will go out 
of California alone over 45,000 car- 


California fruit 


because it is one 


loads of citrus fruits, and these will 
be distributed, not shipped hap- 
hazard, the way we do it in New 
York. 
How California Does It 
A most extraordinary feature con- 
nected with the distribution of this 


immense quantity of fruit is the fact 
that it actually costs less than 3% of 
the value of the fruit. The figures 
also show that in 11 years, the ex- 
change, dealing with nearly 3000 buy- 
ers, has returned to California $170,- 
000,000; and in these 11 years, the 
Josses due to bad debts, accidents and 
damage to fruit, has amounted to only 





ified and equipped to handie it, and it 
ought not to be necessary for me to 
offer the suggestion, for if personal 
ambition and jealousy were elimi- 
nated, those who are handling the 
matter will naturaly turn to the East- 
ern, knowing as they do that it is in 
every respect equipped and qualified 
to furnish this service and was or- 
ganized by the growers for just that 
kind of work. 
One Head Is Necessary 

In times of war every soldier can- 
not Be commander-in-chief, gnd in 
this movement it will be impossible to 
supply every grower with an office or 
a soft job; that will be disappointing 
to some I am aware, but it is well to 
remember that “too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” and our purpose is not to 
furnish remunerative jobs to mem- 


bers, but rather to sell and distribute 
their products intelligently and eco- 
nomically. 

The world is always full of men 


ready to cry “Sickem,” willing “to let 
George do it,” but what we want here 
in New York now, today, is men of 
public spirit, men of action and ability 
to take hold of this great industry and 





stand together for the protection of 
their mutual interests. A score of the 
largest and most progressive fruit- 
growers of New York, if they will 
unite on a clean-cut, definite program 
for the proper growing, picking, sale 
and distribution of their products, and 
stick together consistently and loyally 
support their proposition from start to 
finish, can accomplish wonders for 
their fellow fruit growers and them- 
selves. 

The organization has been formed 
and eq! ‘pped on correct and proved 
lines anu stands ready to furnish the 
necessary facilities. The Eastern ex- 
change is there, thoroughly established 
and waiting to serve you; if you 
choose to stand in your own light and 
refuse to avail yourselves of the facili- 
ties at your command, you will have 
no one but yourselves to blame. You 
must be willing to get behind the or- 
ganization and push, and keep on 
pushing. 

What Else Must Be Done 

Carrying out the plan I have sug- 
gested will not insure you against all 
possible trouble or worry for the bal- 
ance of your natural life; it will not 


1 


put good crops on your trees, or un- 
told wealth in your pockets. ‘FPhings: 
will still go wrong occasionaliy, and 
disappointments will come from time 
to time, but we will at least have th* 
satisfaction of knowins that we have 
acted with intelligence and dene our 
best. 

The organization of farmers and 
fruit growers of New York, on a large, 
rats sh ok setae he seale, as I have sug- 
gested, will enable them to control, 
through their central organization, 
the sale and distribution of their prod- 
ucts, and will mean an average in- 
crease of at least 24% in their returns. 
You can never get proper distribu- 
tion, you can never have anything to 
say about the price to be paid fer 
your products until vou have central- 
ized all of your local excnange units 
into one central organization, which 
can exercise control over the entire 
system. 

With such an arrangement, tens of 
thousands of dollars can be saved an- 
nually to the New York growers, both 
on what they buy and what they sell. 
Such an organization as I have out- 
lined cannot be operated on wind, 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wisb 
to buy, gell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word, Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address gn, as wo cannot 





Read by 625,000 People W eahity 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a.small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each inoertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our acdvertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subecribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantes 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 














$8000, which is less than one-half of forward replies sent to this office. 
% on the aggregate business of the COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
exchange. insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
The growers in California are not tisements on a FF ee, ‘e 
worrying about “losing their personal wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
identity.” They are content to raise 
their fruit and turn it over to the 
central packing house, and never 315 Fourth Ave 
know where it goes or who buys it. 
If the farmers and fruit growers of 
New York will organize themselves SEEI . cnrmameneee teineaeter 
: ; SCEDS AND NURSE ST 
and standardize their products, and SEI I RSERY OcK 
get behind the Eastern fruit —— CELERY, CABBAGE and Cauliflower plants— 
¢ thi i alre: 4 Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed.) Celcry, 
produce exchange, which is already if : 2 
: : = - . Vhite Plume, Winter Queen, Fordhook Emperor, 
organized and equipped to serve them, Golden Heart’ $1.25 per 1000,’ 5000 $5.75, 500 5c. 
and support it loyally, they can have ! Re-rooted plants (mass of fine, new roots grown on 
— . ; « = _nESc ‘ them) $2.25 per 1000. 500 $1.25. Cabbage plants. 
just as efficient and ———_ : _ Danish Ballhead (Our No 5 strain has a record of 
agency for the sale and distribution | 96 tons per acre.) Surehead, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
of their products as there is anywhere hase Market. xg 1000, 5080 94.00. Re rooted 
cabbage plants 2) per 00. enderson’s Snow- 
on earth, and by this means revolu- | ji "Cauliflower $2.00 per 1000, 5000 $9.00. 500 
tionize the great fruit industry of | $1.25. Re-rooted cauliflower $2.50. List free. Mil- 
New York. lions of plants. All good ones. Prompt shipment. 
oma , , F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (18 
It is all nonsense to organize a lot vegetable plants exclusively.) 


of separate exchanges and have them 
working at cross-purposes, in compe- 
tition with each other, and in igno- 
rance of where the other organizations 
are selling the products. Such a plan 
can only mean confusion, duplication 
and extravagance, and will get us no- 
where. It would be but a slight im- 
provement over the present absurd 
situation, where hundreds of individ- 
ual growers and speculators are ship- 
ping the products of the farm and 
orchard, in total ignorance of where 
any car except their own is going. You 
ean never get distribution that way, 
and the only way you ever will get it 
will be by centralizing your sales 
machinery. 
Will Watch Peach Shipments 


The New York central railway com- 
pgny intends to have its agents 
throughout the peach belt report to 
an office in Rochester each night dur- 
ing the heavy shipping season, just 
how many cars have been billed out 
from each station during the day, and 
the destination of each car. This is 
practical work and an arrangement 
which I recommended at a fruit grow- 
ers’ meeting three years ago, but it 
will not amount to anything, unless 
the information, when collected, is 
immediately turned over to someone 
.with ability and absolute authority to 
divert cars and redistribute them, and 
thus prevent too many going to any 
one, or two, or more markets, with 
resultant gluts and broken prices. 
Quick action is necessary in order to 
secure diversions. It must be done 
by or before midnight. and it must 
be done by someone who thoroughly 
understands everyday market condi- 
‘tions and railway rules, rates and 
schedules, and it must’ be handled 
through one office. 

. This arrangement would give more 
.time for obtaining last minute infor- 
>mation and making sales, but unless 
‘it is handled by someone possessed of 
} ability beyond that required to add 
Zand subtract, it will be a farce. The 
;perfectly obvious thing to do is to 
} have the Eastern fruit and produce 
Saxchange handle this information, as 
. t is the only agency in the state qual- 


: “‘*Note. This concludes the address of 
Mr Bush, delivered before the Farmers’ 

2congress last month at Lockport, N Y, 
¢the first part of which appeared in 
American Agriculturist last week. 
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2,000.000 CELERY PLANTS (Satisfaction 








teed) White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden Heart 
» and Giant Pascal $1.25 per 1000; 5000 $6.00; Re- 
rooted $2.00 per 1000. Golden Self Blanching 
(French Grown Seed) Re-rooted 2.25 per 1000. 
Henderson’s Snowball Cauliflower plants $1.75 per 
100 re-rooted $2.25 per 1000. Cabbage plants 
Surehead, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market and 
Enkhuizen Glory $1.00 per 1000; 5000 $3.75 Re- 
rooted $1.25 per 1000. Price list free All or ders 
filled promptly with extra fine plants. PAUL 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, J. 
Pesmnias seniintintetaiguinasingiies 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, standard and_ ever- 
bearing varieties for, August and fall planting Run 
ner and pot-grown plants that will bear fruit next 
ee Also raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit 
tree Catalogue free. @HARRY LL. SQUIRES, 
Remeonbure. N Y. 

CABBAGE, . CELERY, CAULIFLOWER plants by 
mail or express prepaid. Large or small lots at 
reasonable prices. Good plants and safe delive 
guaranteed. Catalogue fren HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg. N Y 

SEED BUCKWHEAT. Silver Hull or Japanese 
$1.50 ; bags twenty cents extra ORD J. 


DOHL, Pllarveyville. Pa. 


“LATE CABBAGE PLANTS—Ali varieties al 


4 t $1 
per 1000 or 85c in lots of 5000. DAVID RODWAY, 
Hartly, Del. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 








8 week aa pullets, 





BARRON- YOUNG, 60c. 
ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, 
WHITE —— chicks cheap. NELSON'S. 


Grove © ity. 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping “of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continns to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry one oes advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibi must end with that. 





DOGS 
COLLIES—Heelers. JOEL GROVER, Pa. 


HIDES 


Olyases, 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow. horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. Rochester. N Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BORROWING MONBY through Federal Farm 
Loans. How farmers can borrow money under the 
new national law, on mortgage for from_5 to 40 years 
at reasonable interest and easy terms. Just what any 
farmer should do to profit by the new system, and 
the necessary blank form for making a start, and 

ven in the outfit. mailed to anyone who sends a 

-cent stamp for postage. Just write. “Please send 
farm loan outfit to,” adding your full name and 
exact address. and mail same-to FEDERAL FARM 
LOAN EDITOR, Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, New York, N Y¥. 





SHOOT CROWS—No a Crow Call 
Price 65c. A. V. LINDQUIST. “A Alexandria, Minn. 





THE | 





LIVE STOCK 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not 
sows, service boars, Collies. Beagles. 
TON, Cochranvyille, Pa. 


PEDIGREED DU ROC- JE RSEY pigs. $5. 
collies $3-$5. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Berkshires, 
akin. Bred 
P. HAMIL- 





Champion 
Md. 














or | - 


MALE HELP WANTED 

esr -A man who lives in Oneida county, 
N to collect information for an old New York 
aR business house. Preference given to man who 
has held town or county office, whe has a horse 
auto, anc who knows tha people in his section. 
Write at once and arrangements will be made to 
meet party at his home town or in Utica, as he 
wishes. Address P O BOX 324, Albany, N Y 

THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT JOBS now | 
open to farmers—men and women, $65 to $150 month. 


Steady employment. Pay 
sufficient. Write imme- 
positions now obtainable. 

Dept M-40, Rochester, 


Vacations. . Pleasant work. 
sure. Common education 


Gorey for free list of 
NKLIN INSTITUTE 





life, with big ray. 
advancement? Then work for 
illustrated book DK-822 tells 
appointment. EARL HOPKINS, 


WANT a position for 
and sure 
My free 


~ QO ‘You 
short hours 
Uncle Sam. 
how to ged an 
Washington, D C. 


TWO ORCHARDISTS—We do scientific orchard 
work—pruning to packing. Both college graduates. 
Fair terms. Intelligent work. Address J. SHER- 
MAN, 1006 Trinity Ave, N Y City. 


AGENTS 








Subscription salesmen to travel through 
This is not a part time or side 
line proposition, but a permanent position with 
splendid opportunities for advancement. Write at 
once, giving full information regarding age, present 
and past occupation. Circ ation Department, 
ORANGB JUDD COMPANY Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N Y 


WANTED 
the rural distric ts. 





315 





‘OUR REAL aaa MARKET 





ACRES LAND, mostly flat, 
milk house, hen 

fair buildings. 
fine spring water. Good 
home or farming. Price $7000. 
to W. G. WAMSLEY, 


one large 
house, two 
% mfle 


ABOUT 200 
house, one tenant house, 
barns, one wagon house, 
stream, one fish pond, 
location for summer 
For further information write 
Turn wood, Y. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
buildings. Zeautiful en 
Connecticut river. Stoc tools. 
a Price $10, 000. LOCK BOX 
field, 


FOR SALE—Best garden farm in Albany county. 
For particulars address, GEORGE CURRAN, West 
{Ibanvy, N Y¥. 





HOME—Fine set of 
electrics. On 
Self-supporting 
114, Spring- 








-OUR REAL 


ATE MARKET 


BORDERING SPARKLING LAKE 

30 miles long. It would cost $5000 to re; * the 
buildings, as the barn alone cost $2500 a few years 
ago. Aged owner retiring makes a surprisingly low 
price to insure quick sale. The grand thke which 
this 60-acre farm borders enjoys the reputation for 
having the greatest pike and pickerel fishing in the 
east; scenery charming beyond description, grand 
old shade trees. On main road, daily mail, tele 
phone, 2 miles to 2 depots, and only one hour’s 
drive to city Splendid lot of apples, pears, peaches; 





FARM Nearly 












































convenient cottage house with 2 piazzas, furnace heat 
running water. Big slate roofed barn with base- 
ment, poultry house for 500 hens. Live stock 
wagons, tools, harnesses and growing crops in- 
cluded for only $2500 part down. It is a peach 
for a summer home For full details and picturs 
of — noble buildings, see page 15, Strout’s Mouey 
making farms, copy free E. A. 8 IT FA 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau a Ree tee 
103 ACRES on state road, seven and half miles 
from Poughkeepsie, one mile to village of pleasant 
valley. House and barns good as new, all pasted 
High location, fine view of urrounding country 
Ten thousand dollars. JAMES KENWELIL, Pieasani 
Valley, New York. 
FOR SALE—92% acr land and ¢ 
$3700. MRS ADDIE k Woopk UFF, Je at “oO va. 
PROSP ERITY IN € CAN \DA- $900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915 Enormovs crops aud tow 
taxation make farmers” rich. Wheat average 6. 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acr= 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 pee 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im 
provements Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm Lome from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 urs to pay Cood 
land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 
$35. and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after firs ayment, extended 
over nineteen years, with intere at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time Fefore final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for rtasetf 
We will lend you up to $2000 in imprévementa in 
certain districts with no security other than the jand 
itself. Particulars on request. Ready-made _ farma 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stocit. In 
defined districts, after one year's occupation, under 
certain conditions, we advance cattle. sheep and hogs 
to farmers up to a value of $1900 We want you 
we can afford to help you. We own the land: wa 
want the land cultivated. Our interests are mutual 
Buy direct, and get your farm home from the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Send for fres 
book, J. S. Dennis Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Ave, Calgary. 
Alberta, Canada : 
MANY WANT FARMS. If you have a farm or 
unimproved land for sale, right now is the time to 
advertise it, and right here. in this real estate mar 
ket of this paper, is the place to advertise it The 
high prices the farmers are getting for crops and 
live stock seems to maKkt the farmers’ prosperity 
assured, and possibly many want to buy farms 
Many farmers have found the best and cheapest 
way to sell their property is to advertise it in tio 
real estate market of this paper It costs only 6 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Thow 
sands of interested people will read your ady and 
from the numerous inquiries you get you can prob 
ably select the one that looks the best to you. Ry 
corresponding’ it is likely you can get the pro 
spective customer to come and see your property. and 
that’s tha best way to clinch the sale We wilt 
help you write your adv in a way that will descrihe 


the points the burer is most apt to want to know and 
yet keep your adv in a small space. Address ORANGE 
JUDD AMERICAN AGRICUI TU RIST, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York. If vou wish to reach people im the 
northwest use NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, Minne 
apolis, Minn, 5 cents per word per week; for the 
central west use ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, 
Ill, 6 cents per 1 wr wv for the south uso 
SOUTHERN FARMING Atlanta. Ga cents per 
word per week an t Yew England states, NEW 
ENGLAND HOMES TEAD. Springfield Mass, 5 
cents per word per week 












~ Advertise Your Property 


if you want to sell, instead of putting up a sign 
in the front yard and then sitting down to wait for 
@ purchaser to turn up. The waiting is likely to bs 
long and quite ‘‘watchful.”” But if you put an adv in 
the Real Estate Market «f AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST ycu’ve ‘ax'n a decided'y favorable step 


To Reach Desirable Customers 


This column is read by 625,000 people each week 
and there are big chances that some“ man among 
them will be so interested in your place that he'll 
write for more information. 

It ought not to be hard to stimulate his interest 
into .action provided he’s tha@ right party... If you 
have in mind the sale of your farm, you certainty 
ought to use our Real Estate Market 

Remit by money order or bank draft ‘at 6 cents per 
per word to 

AMERICAN 


315 Fourth Ave., - 








AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 





Rest of 
all papers 
used 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


I get the best results from the Orange Judd 
AM E} RICAN AGRICULTURIST Farmers’ 
Exchange of any of the advertising mediums I use. 


New York City. 


MRS. W. P. LINGENFELTER, 
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and catchy advertisements 








n local papers will pay. 
PROF W. B. NISSLEY, LONG ISLAND Displays in store windows are very 
This is an age of keen competition attractive and bring good results. 
when men in all lines of business are These displays are usually made with- 
using printer's ink to get their gout any cost to the grower. For ex- 
merchandise before the public, and it ample: Mr A, a green grocer is 
behooves the vegetable grower tO CO handling a certain grower’s products 
likewise. It is well worth his effort and is anxious to hold the leading 
in dollars and cents and will bring trade The grower also wants his 
him a reputation which will stand in- produce to maintain a good reputa- 
definitely It is an excellent things tion. In this way the decorating of 
to let produce advertise itself, but the a store window with an attractive dis- 
consumer ants to know who raised pjay of miscellaneous vegetables, with 
a little explanatory reading matter 
ting where and by whom it was 
grown, makes the produce distinctive 

and brings larger sales. 

Bulletin boards along the road are 
becoming a very popular and profit- 
able means of advertising, when the 

rower is located on a much traveled 
road, This is particularly true near 

ge ¢ @s: A neat and permanent 
i etin board may be erected to ad- 
vantage If this is painted black, an- 


nouncement can be made of the prod- 


for sale each day, by writing on 
e be ad n yon. 

he ompanying illustration shows 
a very attractive method in which the 
names of different products are 
printed on small boards which slide 
nto place and can be removed at any 
1 ¢ Last year was the first season 
this grower used the method and the 
ne ies were so numerous that the 
demand could not be supplied. Other 
methods of advertising are displays at 
ounty fairs, grange meetings and 

state hort iltural associations. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 












































Cash or -~- Wheat ——Corn— ——Oats— 
Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1916 1916 1915 
~ Tee 1.06 1.18% .81 .75% .41 .49 
it and how to s¢ re more of @€ same New York ... — 1.35% .90 86% 47 57% 
quality Then, when Mrs A goes oO Be eeeeee . 6 130 7. 87% = 5643 
me Green gruce® = a eh onlin MiuieaDe 1.10 127% 6 1% .39 45 
tuce grown by Mr B, or if Mr 6 calls UC Brinda 
at Mrs A’s house : nd the iit andl rent <i At Chicago, continued movement of 
er asks her mother whether o% no’ the new wheat crop to market, and 
he wishes any stré wi ore es, he even greater realization of the really 
mother is likely - oO ” i Who is it - burdensome supplies of old wheat, 
It is Mr B “Yes. Tell him to walk characterized the recent wheat situa- 
right in.” tion. World visib)] supply in early 
There re a number of excellent July was 204 million bus compared 
methods which the grower can use in h te ion the year pre- 
advertising The olle ng have ous, y elevators in Sas- 
proved ver) essful Every grower ** hewan were reported as clogged 
whos ; ¢.e With wheat, farmers urging ship- 
should have a we osen nanit Or ments in order to open the way for 
his farm. This helps to make Cis- the new crop coming on. World-wide 
nective The name is so mn crop conditions remained favorable. 
important feature in ndvertising, Russian reports continued good, Ar- 
whether it be used on business ré gentine prospects favorable, seasonable 
Sateerhead stenciled package or Weather prevails in Australia, al- 
though wheat acreage in France is 
stamped or wrapping paper \ good deficient rop conditions were stead- 
name oupied vith high quailty jjy improving and increased yield 
products is an important ! or iM looked for. Surplus of wheat exists 
marketing products n India, Argentine and Canada. Old 
Fach basket of peacnes nens No 2 red A inter Ww heat was quotable 
beams or other products rT ed in be eS ae LAK @ 1A, Ser delivery 
closed receptacles, should contain on orn continued in good demand, 
the inside of the package a card, OF export requirements were lafge, thus 
have stenciled on the ecepiack e tending to further reduce home 
quality of the pro r name of stocks. The Orange Judd crop re- 
farm on i s grown, nd port on corn explained reason for ad- 
also the namé< nd ddrevs of e ditional strength when it was seen 
1 ' in the acrea; this year was not as 
grower. [ he t age con ns gre increased expected, and 
honestly packed  pr¢ r of high 4+}, large part of acreage was 
quality, it) bring numer Balt planted later than desirable. Old No 
as people will ask for the s e prod- 2 yellow was firm at 79@81 p_ bu. 
vce the next time When extra fan Oi vere active at 2O@4le p bu. 
apples or outhouse tomatoes re -—_— -_ 
us earls yer Rage agg = lee The Milk Market 
penditure of a few cents per 1000 will : = 
pay for printing a neat advertisement At New York, é arm weather 
" chet s sti rlated d while the 
on each ppe } . . This 
Newspamrs May Be a Help o red 1e surpl The re- 
. ‘ ae eipts last we established a new 
rhet local newspaper has been one ecord for 1e New York market. 
of the best means of advertising A e de ion of e Porden company 
grower m: in this way advertise his aer the ose of month to pay a 
oncoming crops in advance. I know be s for June put some of the deal- 
of a case in which such adver ing ers in a position the v 2nd not counted 
gave a grower & monopoly in the Upen oO py ng. hey we re oblige d 
aad ia trade 1 other growers to pay more - . ey had czpe ed 
vegetable trade, an é to. The market value is approximate- 
who were selling vegetables in the 1. 3u6 p ot to the producer for grade 
eame town were for ed to look fur- B in the 2be zone 
ther for a market. This proves that Phe receipts of milk and cream in 


40-qt caris for the week ending July 





7 were as follows: 
eee ay Pe 920 3,715 
Susquehanna 892 771 
West Shore ‘ 3513 1,702 
Lackawanna . 66, 720 «2,680 
N Y C (long haul) 112.555 3,989 
N YC lines (short haul) 24,320 5O 
Ontarte °:-.i.<<. opie ss . 41,705 6,207 
Lehigh V alley STITT ES 46,206 . 3,270 
Homer Ramsdell line . 4,150 50 
New Haven .......... 3,313 2 
Pennsylvania ........ 16,970 735 
Other sources ....... 1,360 37 





397,694 23,235 
‘15 862,875 21,749 
Milk. Cream 


oh + or 
GENERAL MARKETS 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Aibout 50% normal crop, most farm- 
ers sprayed. June drop very heavy.— 
[W. M., Orleans County, N Y. é 
About 75% normal crop, spraying 
done very thoroughly. Very heavy 





Totals ‘ 
Totals same week 





drop.—E. W., Albany County, N Y. 

About 65 to 70% normal crop on 
trees. Spraying done thoroughly only 
in commercial orchards.—[{E. W. C., 
Wayne County, N Y. 

About 60% of normal crop on trees. 
Spraying done very thoroughly. June 
Crop was not serious.—[H. W. M., 
Morgan County, N Y. 

Hardly 50% of a full crop, spraying 
well done. June drop about normal. 
[J. M., Wayne County, O. 


Normal apple crop expected, spray- 
ing well done.—[H. R., Moorestown, 
N J. 

At New York, 
has been mederate but good quality 
sells promptly. FRaldwins have becn 
quoted $2.50@5 p bbl, Northern Spy 
3@5, Ben Pavis 2@38, Russets 2.50 
@3.W, 


southern apples 35c@2 p bskt. 


demand for apples 


Beans 
At New York, market continues 
strong with little business because of 
high prices. Marrow beans were 
quoted $8@10.50 p 100 lbs, medium 
&50@10, pea beans 8.25@10.50, red 


kidney 8.75@9.60, yellow eye 8@9. 


Dressed Meat 


At New York dressed calves have 
been in moderate supply with prices 
firm Fine to choice were quoted 
16@17%ec p Ib, fair to good 14%@ 
154¢e, buttermilk 1214%¢, grasses 114¢c. 

Eggs 

At New York, market was rather 
quiet. Fresh gathered firsts have 
been | squcted 25@27ce p doz, seconds 
22@ 25 ee, nearby white 2Wa@dle, 
brown 231% @ 27. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, supplies of timothy 
hay have been heavy and market 
weak except for very highest quality. 


was quoted $26@28 p 
clover mixed 23 


No 1 
ton, 
@ 24, 


timothy 
No 2 23@25.50, 
rye straw 16. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, market has been 
strong for best grade, but much of the 
supply shows poor quality. Apples 
were quoted $2.50 @5 p bbl. Ga 
peaches $1.25@2.5@ p carrier, cherries 
5@l4e p at, currents 6@10c, straw- 
berries 6@15c, gooseberries 4@18%c, 
blackberries 3@ilc, red raspberries 
3@S8c p qt. 





Onions 
New York, onions 
moving slowly with market weak. 
Southe rm onions have been quoted 
$1@1.75 p cra, Jersey white 1.50@2 p 
bskt, red and yellow 1.25@ 1.65. 
Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes are in 
active demand and firm at $2@3 p 
bb! for No 1 grade, Jersey sweet pota- 


At have been 


toes 75c@1.530 p bskt. 
Wool 
Activity continued in the wool mar- 
ket, with increasing demand from 
those supplying the U S government, 


for medium scoured and fine wools for 
army purposes. As high as 35@36c 
p Ib was paid in Mont for a large clip; 
prices very firm. Growers are holding 


about 20 milion Ibs unsold in the far 
west. For middle west and eastern 
medium wools the price range (was 
from 33 to 41c p Ib. In general the 
demand for wool is unabated. Pros- 





perous conditions in this country are 





reflected in large orders being placed 
for retail stocks of clothing for win- 
ter and spring. The British govern- 
ment is retaining firm control over all 
British and Colonial stocks. 
Vegetables 

At New York, supplies of vege- 
tables have been large with quality 
very uneven. Asparagus was quoted 


behs, southern beans 
, Jersey and Md 25c@ 
@3 p 100 bchs, carrots 
ecabbages 50c@$1.75 p bbl, 
ic @$1.50, parsnips $1@2 p 
100 behs, peppers $1@1.50 p bx, green 
peas $1@2 p bskt, rhubarb $1@1.25 
p 100 behs, spinach Tic @$1.25 p bbl, 


$1@2.50 p 
25@ Tie p t 
$1.50, beets 
$2 @ 2.70), 


doz 
t 








lettuce 7 





American Agriculturist 


crookneck squash $1@2, tomatoes $1 


@2 pbx. 
Poultry 
At New York, fowls. have been 


selling generally at 17%c p Ib, broil-. 
ers 22@23c, turkeys 15@18c, ducks 
ite. Demand for dressed poultry has 
been slow. ‘Turkeys have been quoted 
2%@25e, broilers 29@33c, fowls 18 
@ 21 ye. 





Improved Potato Outlook 


Although potato outlook early 
June was not encouraging, several 
weeks of better weather’ brought the 
crop along in good shape. Growers in 
the principal potato«producing states; 
found conditions. much-:improved .the « 
first week in July, plants generally: 
healthy, stand about normal, not 
many missing hills and rapid growth* 
being made. In general the season 
was from 10 days to three weeks late. 
In some sections the last week in 
June saw potatoes still being planted. 
Early July found many fields where 
the plants were just beginning to 


in 


make a brave shewing, but recent 
more seasonable weather is. fast 
overcoming this backwardness; out- 


look increasingly favorable. 

In New York state preliminary re- 
ports indicated a decrease in acreage’ 
of from 10 to 25%, average about 
15%. This decrease was due to soil: 
conditions, some land was too wet to 
work and later sowed to buckwheat. 
Although high prices last fall might 
have encouraged some to _ increase 
their planting, the unfavorable 
weather and the high price of seed 
was a deterrent factor. Early July 
found potatoes reasonably frec from 
potato bugs. 

Maine growers were expecting a 
gcod crop as far as they could judge 
this early. Weather conditions were 
just right for them during the plant- 
ing season, and while later rains and 
cold deterred growth, there was no 
rot in the hills to speak of, and 
many growers were pleased by almost 
perfect stands. Most growers are 
watching with interest the effect of 
another year of potatoes with little 
or no potash fertilizer. Some are in- 
clined to think as a result of their 
experience last year that they have 
been overdoing the use of fertilizer. 

Michigan and Wisconsin growers 
uniformly report delayed planting but 
latterly conditions excellent. Acreage 
varies from about normal to 15 to 
20% less. One grower in Lapeer Co 
reports early attack of potato bugs, 
which is discouraging, with prices of 
spray materials high. In one or two 
favored spots potato outlook is not for 
tremendous supplies next fall with 
ruinous prices, but given favorable 
weather from now on harvest time 
may see fairly reasonable yields. 


New York Retail Prices 








Meat—Whole loin of pork 20c p Ib, Jersey hams 
22c, salt pork 18c, spareribs 12c, sweet pickled 
hocks 12c, forequarter lamb 2 leg mutton 20c,. lec 
lamb 25e, Trump corned beef 22c, navel 12c. plate 
i2c, prime rib beef 25c, porterhouse steak 32c, 
Sirloin steak 28¢c, top round, roasting, 28e, boiling 
fresh killed chicken 20c, choice quality fowl ‘20e, 


fresh killed ducks 25c, 


26 @ 28c, 


broilers 22c, fricassee chickens 
legs veal 22c, smoked shoulders 18@19c, 
smoked ox tongue 24c, smoked hams 22@28c, bacon’ 
23@25¢, sliced 30c and corned shoulders 18 p Ib. 
Fish—Finnan haddie 12%c p Ib, sea 10c, 
weak fish 10c, butter fish 8c, fresh mackerel 12¢ 
and eod fish steaks 14c p Ib ° 
Fruits—Cantaloups 10@15c ea, sweet cherries 20c 
Pp lb, sour 4% p bskt, blue plums 20¢ bskt, peaches 
doz, _water- 


35e. small _ bskt, lemons 17@25e 
melons ea, oranges 25¢35¢ p dos, Winegap 
apples 2@3c ea, Bartlett pears l5e qt strawberry 
bekt, gooseberries 2 qts 25c, red currants 2 qts 25c, 
blackberries lic p qt huckleberries 20e p qt, grape 
fruit 7@12ec ea and pineapples 5@I5e ea. 
—Peas l0c qt, string beans 
adishes 3 behs 10c, cucumbers 3 for , Car- 
rots Se beh, celery 10¢ stalk, cabbage 5@10c p hd, 
> onions 5c p ear corn Se ea, new potatoes 
$3.75 p bbl. $1.55 p bu or 40c p pk, lettuce 5@8o 
eggplant 12@15c, cauliflower 15@20¢ p hd, water 
cress 5c p beh and tomatoes 12c p Ib. 
cheese 30c¢ p Ib, 


and wax 





Dairy—Old sharp English dairy 
Style cheese 3c, full cream cheese 24c, fancy 
full cream cheese 22 full cream cheese 24c, fancy 
skim milk cheese i&c, White Leghorn eggs 45¢ p doz, 
brown eggs 40c, boiling eggs 34c, Maryland duek 
ezes 40c p doz, emy butter 38¢ p Ib. butterine 25c, 


freshly churned sweet butter 60¢ p Ib, and salt 55e. 





Recent Sales by Department 





During the week ending July 6 the New York 
State department of foods and markets sold the 
following miscellaneous farm products. Three es 
duck eggs brought 30@31c p doz; 198 es.of hens’ eggs 
sold at an average price of 27@28c p doz. with 1 
ce high at 31%ec and 2 cs low at 23c; 259 Ibs butter 
brought 23% @25c p Tb; 143 Ibs wool, 28c; dressed 


Calves sold at 16%@18%4c p Ib; 1888 tbs broilers aver-! 
aged about 26c p Ib, with 117 Ibs high at 30c and 7$ 
Ths low at 20c; 142 Ibs fowl commanded 18@19%c,' 
while 19 Ibs ducks brought 16c, 17 Ibs roosters 14c, 
40 lbs turkevs l5c, and 4 squabs sold for 75e. 

The department also sold 5 crates strawherries <* 
prices ranging from $1 te $2 p era; 4756 qts straw- 
berries averaging 7@10c p qt, with 152 qts high a 
12ec and 6 qts low at 4c; 1 bx cherries brought: 
$1.25. a 32-qt era $3, 29% Ibs cherries, 8c p Ib. and: 
3 cra 50@00c; 153 bskts of cherries brought 25@50ci 
Dp bskt, with is bskts high at 80c and 16 bskts low? 
at lic; 1632 qts of cherries averaged Se p qt: 19:7 
qats blackberries, 9@10c; € bskts apples, $1; 42(2 

192 qt) 


qts raspberries 4@5c. 6 cra raspberries 50c; 


currants 5@6€c; 512 qts gooseberries 4% @5%e;- 13 
bskts seessberries 30c, and 10 16-qt cra sooseberrie } 
$1 p cr 
The following. also sold by th 
G 


vegetables were 
department z behs asparagus, 
cra asparagus, $1.75@2; 2 
bbis Bastern Shore potatoes, 
grade 2. $1.50: 6 bskts green beans, 
bekts beans, $1@1.50;, 8 bskts. wax beans, 
3 bags Seana, 284 Ibe, $9.65 p 100 Ibs, and 4i ia: 
peas $1@1./5. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATSST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFSEINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs —-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs--, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago $11. 20 $10.15 $10. 20 $7.00 $8.00 $6.70 
Pp 8.85 9.60 7.00 7.00 6.00 


BUE weeaee . 2 
Now York ... 10-60 10.00 10.20 8.35 7.50 6.75 





Buffalo ...... 11.20 10.00 10.45 830 8.00 7.10 
Pittsburg eee 11.00 10.15 10.40 8.20 7.73 6.50 
Kansas City .. 11.00 9.80 10.15 7.80 7.50 6.50 





At New York, receipts of beeves 
were moderate; demand slack with a 
downward tendency in prices for all 
grades of steers and nearly all grades 
of bulls and cows. Steers declined 25 
@35c p 100 Ibs, with a partial recovery; 
fat bulls and good to choice fat cows 
were also lower with a better feeling 
later; no improvement in bologna 
bulls and thin cows. Steers ranged in 
price at $7.25@10.69 p 100 lbs, outside 
figures for 12 Pa dry fed which aver- 
aged 1286 lbs. Bulls ranged at 5@ 
8.75, cows at 3.50@7.50. 

Calves advanced 50c p 100 lbs, clos- 
ing steady. Skim milk calves dropped 
50c @$1. Selling range for veals was 
$9@13 p 100 Ibs, culls 7@9, skimmed 
milk calves 6.50@7. A few grassers 
and yearlings sold at 5.50@6.50. 

Sheep and lambs were not in over- 
supply, and while best sheep weakened 
a little with the under grades 25@50c 
p. 100 Ibs lower, and lambs fell off 15@ 
25c for top grades, and 25@50c for 
others. There has been no such break 
in prices as generally occurs at this 
season of the year. A year ago lambs 
were selling at 1.25 p 100 lbs less than 
now. The general opinion is that there 
is no surplus stock in the country and 
that good prices must prevail all sea- 
son. Sales of sheep were at 4.50@7.25, 
culls sold at 3@4.25, lambs 10@ 11.75, 
culls 8.50. 

Hogs opened higher and closed fully 
15e higher than last week, medium 
and heavy hogs sold at $10. 20@ 10.40 p 
100 Ibs, a few Va hogs as low as 10, 
roughs 8.50@8.75. 


The Horse Market 


Less activity was noted in the horse 
trade as is usual every year following 
Fourth of July when many buyers go 
to the country. The continuance of 
the heated term would doubtless in- 
crease the demand for seasoned work 
horses and drafters. Conservative quo- 
tations are: Good to choice drafters 
$350@350 p head, a few sales at 
higher prices, second-hand drafters 
250@ 300, western chunks 200@ 275, in- 
ferior stock not wanted. 

At Chicago, world-wide scarcity of 
beef material made itself felt in con- 
tinued strong cattle markets, although 
latterly some slight declines noted, 
following recent stronger levels. 
Country shippers continued to main- 
tain good control of offerings. Lat- 
terly an increasing proportion of 
shipments showed evidence of pre-- 
mature marketing, these having been 
crowded by feeders, such stock sub- 
ject to discrimination. Buying was 
fairly generous as supplies of fat 
steers the country over are short, and 
market needs must be met. More 
cattle from Va and the South Atlan- 
tic seaboard for eastern needs were 
to be expected, however. Choicest 
steers sold at $11@11.25 p .100 Ibs, 
considerable proportion quotable 
around 10@10.90, with grass stock 
9.50@9.90, butchering cows 8.50@9.15, 
heifers 9.10@10, bulls 7.85@8.25, 
calves 7.50@11.75. 

Although hog arrivals at principal 
markets were largely in excess of of- 
ferings at the same time the previous 
year and two years ago, general un- 
dertone of market continued very 
strong, prices about steady. For 1916 
up to early July, 1% million hogs 
had been marketed, more than for 
the same period in 1915 and 3% mil- 
lions more than the same period in 
1914. Only the abounding prosperity 
of this country and the great .needs 
of warring countries could sustain 
prices under such abundant supplies. 
Bulk of sales were around $9.85@ 
10.10 p 100 Ibs, fancy shipping and 
butchering hogs 10.05@10.15, fair to 
good packing hogs 9.60@9.9, pigs 
9.15 @ 9.40. 

Sheep trade was active, despite in- 
creasingly liberal arrivals of lambs, 
wethers and ewes scarce. Range 
yearlings contributed a large share 
of the supply. Some were eagerly 
taken by feeders. Wethers were 
ae around $6.75@7.75, ewes 

7.35@ 8, Jae 10.25 @ 10.50, lambs 
10.60 @1 

At ar soll receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 3250, all grades lower. 
Choice to prime native steers were 
quotable at $11@11.35 p 100 Ibs, ‘fair 
to good 10.25@ 10.60, butchering ere 
9.75 @ 10, yearlings do, heifers 8@a@8 
‘bulls ‘7.50@7:75, feeding’ cattle Proe 


7.75. Receipts of hogs were 9600, 
market active. Mixed medium and 
heavy droves sold at 10.40@ 10.50, pigs 
10. Receipts of sheep and lambs 
were 8060, market slow. A few choice 
spring lambs sold at 11.50, bulk 11@ 
11.25, yearling lambs 9@9,50, wethers 
8@8.25, ewes 7@7.5( 


THE DAIRY- MARKETS 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER YToOUND 





New York Bostoa Chicago | 
1916.. 20 32 27% 
1915.. 29% 30 28 
1914.. 27 27% 26 
1913.. 28 29% 27% 
Butter 
At New York, business has been 
quiet with arrivals heavy. Creamery 
extra was quoted up to 29c p Ib, 


firsts 2°%c, seconds 27c, state dairy 
tubs 28%c. 

At Boston, fey northern cmy butter 
31% @32c p lb, western cmy 29@3lc. 

At Chicago, market has been hold- 
ing firm but rather quiet. Extra fresh 
emy was quoted up to 27%c p Ib, ex- 
tra firsts 26% @27c, firsts 2614¢. sec- 
onds 25c. Receipts of dairy butter 
have oe a with extras quoted 


up to 27% 
At mete’ Ill, best emy butter 27%4¢ 
p Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, market has been 
steady. Fresh colored fiats were 


quoted up to 15%c p lb, white 15%c, 
twins 15%c, cheddars I6c, single 
daisies 164%c, Wis whole milk fcy 
154 @17c, state skims 10@13\c. 

At Boston, N Y twins 154% @17T%e p 
Ib, young Americas 17% @ I®c. 

At Chicago, market has been a lit- 
tle easier with cheddars and _ twins 
quoted at 14%c p lb, double daisies 
14%c, single 14% @15c, young sare 
cas 154%.@16%¢e, longhorns 154@ 
16%c, Swiss round 25@26c, brick 
14% @15c. 





Delighted with Berkshires 


a@ recent letter from Messrs ‘Harpending of 
meen N Y, who are breeders of high-class Berk- 
shires, are inclosed the following letters from cus- 
tomers to whom they have shipped Berkshires: ‘I 
received the hogs, and am well pleased with them, 
especially with No 20, which is a splendid animal,’’ 
writes Domingo H. Marquez of Guira de Melena, 
Cuba. From Louis Carballo at Santiago, San - 
mingo, comes the following letter: ‘‘We have re- 
ceived the Berkshire hogs which we ordered. They 
arrived in such good condition that you would not 
think that they had taken the trip.” These Berk- 
shires exported to Marquez were bought by him 
for exhibition at their coming live stock exposition 
to be held in Havana, Cuba Aside from the 
shipment to Mr Carballo they Have sent two entire 
herds to Mr Croizier at San Pedro de Macoris, San 
Domingo. It so happened that Mr Carballo saw 
one of these herds on shipboard and was so taken 
with them that he ordered a lot for himself. 

There is a reason for these animals giving satis- 
faction, as well as @ reason for Messrs Harpending 
having sold more Berkshires during the past 10 
years than any other three breeders in the United 
States. They believe it is this: They have not been 
stampeded for a snub nose, losing sight of other 
salient features, but have gone right ahead during 
these years breeding and selling Berkshires, keep- 
ing all points in mind. At six to eight months of 
age. in breeding condition, the Berkshires weigh 
from 225 to 350 pounds. They mature at extreme 
size, comparing in point of size and prolificacy with 
any of the breeds. 

They have just measured two young boars born 
last September and now eight months of age, from 
the base of the ears to root of tail. One measures 
4 fet 10 inches and the other 4 feet 9 inches. Each 
of these boars is in breeding condition and both 
have been used once or twice. They weighed over 
300 pounds at seven months old. There are a great 
many Berkshires developed for exhibition that will 
show neither this length of body, nor this weight 
for age.—IE. A. H 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. _ in your notice as much in 
advance as possibl 

The eins ‘of the Eastern States agricultural! 
and industrial exposition announces that the National 


SWINE BREEDERS 





-«« ‘Tywacana Berkshires —: 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594,admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. : 

TYWACANA FARMS 


A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.¥. = 


















LARGE PROLIFIC: 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants%o 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. . 

J.T. Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0 


BERKSHIRES 


A few yearling sows bred to Superb Lad, 
due to farrow in July and August, $50 each, 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

“*Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 
KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, 














PENN. 








Woodrow Farm vt? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
or sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘“‘Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 















PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Young Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Duke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA, 
Bedminister 


minister Berkshires 





D. H. Dreisbach, P.O. Box 137 





Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Mentor’® 
Masterpiece 2d, 195711, Artful Duke 50th, 168400. 
Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. | 


BERKSHIRE HERD BOARS 
Sons of Superb Lad 32 &% Superbus and 


out of a daughter of 
Masterpiece. Among our spring litters we have a 
dozen or more outstanding young boars, good enough 
to place at the head of any select Berkshire herd. 
Buy them when young at a Oe price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK 
FARM, G. Smith & Sons, a. Seelyville, Pa. 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 7, 
1916. These pigd are nice individuals and well 
grown. Price $15 F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. Prices are very 
reasonable. Write for free catalog. 

H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA, 
LARGE BERKSHIRES ar HIGHWOOD 
Fall boars weighing 300 and _ better. Unrelated 
sows bred or open. If you want the undersized 
Berkshire, at cheap prices, don’t come here. If you 
are after the big bone, big litter kind, at fair 
prices, we can make a permanent customer ¢f_ you. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock s sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Registered O. I. C. & Chester White 


) at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 
Pigs y 7 


as get first choice, 
BUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 























dairy show association has 
special breed days at ‘‘The National,” which will be 
held this year at Springfield, Mass. Monday, October 
16, Guernsey day; Tuesday, October 17, Holstein 
day; Wednesday, October 18, Ayrsl ire day; Thurs 
day. October 19. Jersey day. 
Now Jersey state poultry assn, New Brunswick. N J. 
pale 28-29 
N J stato poultry assn, New Brunswick, alk on 
Pa summer school, State College, Pa, June 36. Aug 2 
International apple shipping a. ad York, 


aus 2 

N Y state drainage assn, Wilson. N Y Aug 4 

Field drainage demonstration, Wilson. ‘NY, Aug 4 

Y state hay dealers’ assn, Rochester, N Y. 

Aug 11-12 

New Jersey gtange lecturers’ conference, Nee Bruns- 

NJ, ug 16-17 
saleiiaiaeal apple shippers’ assn, New yan 

Aug 16-18 

New Jersey grange lecturers, New —— a Z 

ae a } amenned Co pomona granges, New 

Brunswi Nd Aug 17 

Ohio pron . 3-4 Columbus, Aug 28- Sept 1 


Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y, 
Solebury farmers’ exhibit, Deer Park, Solebury, 





New York state fair, Syracuso, Sept 11-16 
York fair, York, Pa, t 2-6 
National dairy show, a Mass. Oct 12-21 
Farmers’ national cong Ind. 

Oct 17-19 


Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, NY, 

Ort ee 1314 
N J state hort soe. Burlinaton, N J. = 
National grange meeting, bg ngton, DC, Nov 15-24 
ae ye = stock show, Chicago, Dec ‘2-9 
iNew /Y te: agri soe, Albany, *, Jag 18 











Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, O. 


Will offer 607 1... for sale 


If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM, - - LINWOOD, N. Y. 


’ e 
West’s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
220 Ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 

to ship June 1, A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST. - : CYNTHIANA, OHIO 








For Sale fet Poland Chinas 
Sows bred to farrow in August, and a choice lot of 
pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs 
Write today. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohi. 
Registerod 


Logan Elm Herd bases 


«vung stock for sale. Seud for cdtalogue 
. Kingston, Boss Co., Ohio 











HAMPS HIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘‘Monroe Chief’’ and some 
summer farrowed gilts from prize-winning sows 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILL STATION, N. ¥ 








MULEFOOT. HOGS 


Bred gilts. service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, @Q. 


WOODLAND DAI RY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of preeding. Pri sesamiae 
W. EB. BOWEN, B&B. F. D. 2, SYRAC U SE, 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , acasst Hill, N. Y¥. 


4 DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook OURGCG JERSEY awit 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Best of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
Cc. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. Y. 

















POULTRY BREEDERS 








7, Rrcin 
Single Comb White Leghorns #2"; 
All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until Aug. |, 
25% off Nov. 1. 2500 head of young stock, with 200 
to 260-egz breeding. early hatched, best we ever offered, 
those not pedigreed, in 5 lota or over, $1 each Aug. 1, 
$1.50 Nov. 1. Remember we guarantee our stock to 
please or return your money. Send for regular 1916 
price list and order according to this Adv. 
Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F.J.DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 
from mixed stock 


CHICK 5 to 6 cents each. 


Money back for dead ones as far as 

Colorado, Texas and Maine. 
Pamphlet Free 

Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 








ay 
Cc. M. LAUVER, 





F- A Foz as pate Chix White anu 
= From Tavlos 2 Brown i e sher ns 
= White and Rarred Rocks, K. [. oun~ 
»\, varieties—Price on request. Ducktines od teens a 
Runner breeding stock, also Bees and me 


Catalog Free 
DEROY TAYLOR UU., NEWARK, NEW YORK 








’ business hen for eggs ana 
The Farmer S meat. Heavy winter layers 
White py eggs, baby chicks and stock. Hones 
values and a square deal guaranteed. 
STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





;, y Silver Laced and 
Chicks That Live §ve acca, ana 
dottes lic each, $12 per 100, $55 per 500. July, 
August and September deliveries. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B33, Phoenixville, I’a. 





TOM BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigreo 
layers, aoe vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 

DAVID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





BEST WHITE Roske— Jeteeee — W ontattns 
Buff and Barred Ro I. B. duck $1 15. 
S. S. Hamburg. Embden geese, and Bronze Carkeg. 
Italian _ be colony. 39 yrs. a fancier. 
KITTANNING, PA. 


50e. each 
GEORGB ENTY 


EGG 15, $1; 40. $2 Thoroughbred Rocks, Wy- 

andottes, Reds, Leghorns, Silver Spangied 
Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 35 years’ experience. Catalog 
White ee Houdans, Silver Campines, Light 





Brahmas, 13, 0, $2. Sam.K.Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 

s 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes anid 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HEN L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering) from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT » 





AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and become 
t with no capital invested. Every branch of 





Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS. FAWN GROVE, IA. 


the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, serv- 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. Ez ‘Barnes, Oxford, N. ¥ 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 








akin, at right prices. 
HOMB. F. RAP 


CENTER VALLEY, PA. |' 


Mention American Agricultur- 

ist when you write to any of 

our advertisers, and you will 
get a very prompt reply. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


2 reve ee. 


American Agricuiturist * 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





MET LL 


BP! 


Complete Dispersal 
ye (Grand Champion | 
Herd of Connecticut | 


TheWm.J.and _ 
Percy Atchison 
Herd Sale 


will be held on the home farm 
Boardman, Conn. 

Thursday, July 27, 1916 

The sale management, by per- 
sonal observation, can vouch for 
the extra high character of the 
animals comprising this remark- 
able herd, which, as individuals, 
are of show quality. 


AACHOOUPOUUALAAAUO AUT 





7() HOLSTEINS 7() 
f of QUALITY @ 

The greatest herd in 
Connecticut ever ofiered 
in public Sale. A herd of 
prize-winners, bred in the 
most popular and large 
producing lines. A herd 
of record-makers and 30- 
lb. prospects. 


DUAUNGQUOAOGALYOVOGUA U/L 4A40UALUADULL 


IMUULUUN 












MMI 
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Messrs Atchison write: ‘‘We want it emphasized in all your advertising 
that there will be absolutely no by-bidding at our sale. We are offering the 
herd solely because we are physically unable to go on with it, and the doctor 
has advised that we dispose of the cattle as soon as possible. To sell this fine 
herd is one of the hardest things we were ever called upon to do.”' 


A Leading Feature Th vor Cl : 

will be the two dozen daughters of - unior lampi1on 

K P ntiac Segis Clothilde in the ‘ 

herd. This bull is individually per- and - eserve G rand 

fect, and in transmitting ability is Champion at Connecti- 

0 ) f the best sons of ° 

Ring of the Pontiacs. Hisdaugh- | Cut State Fair, Reserve 
Grand Champion at 
Brockton; winner in class 








King of tbe Pontiacs. His daugh- 
ters that have come into milk are 
starting out with remarkable rec- 
cords, one above 30 Ibs. and several 
others, as 3-yr-olds, with 20 to 24 


THENVPMUAMRPONNN EA ELAAFAALTLOORNULPSEOLAOREHLUDD 

















Ibs. to their credit. of 13 at Brockton, and a 
= Daughters of several of the > 
- greatest A.R. O. sires, including dozen others, equally 
= King of the Pontiacs, i+ = good—animals that have met and 
= De Kol Korndyke and edge . ee 
=  Spofford Calamity Paul, will offer defeated Holsteins of National 
= attractive possibilities for the pur- Dairy Show fame, are in the herd. 
= chaser. 
= Write ‘for further information (mentioning this paper) to 
|= WM. J. and PERCY ATCHISON or E. M. HASTINGS CO., Sale Mg'rs = 
z "BOARDMAN, CONN. LACONA, N. Y. = 
SM eM 
SM AULA INNA its 


Jonningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 


Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
W. W. Jennings, - Towanda, Pennsylvania 


aH LAA A HMM | ANNIE Ui 








| 1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dame of the 2 sires heading our herd 


8 offer KING PONTIAC JOSE zy 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
$i 


B tle is 75% the lood of our two herd sires 
" . Price 50. For full information address 


year-old pA... of King Lunde Pontiae Korndyke 


iF u.xNAPpPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, FABIUS, N. Y. 
Rasecesecescessee 
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! 

‘EAST RIVER GRADE} Two Yearling Guernsey 
| 
| 
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Holsteins!) BULLS 


FOR SALE : : 
for Sale 


50 FRESH COWS, large producers come = | 
# AND SEE THEM MILKED : 

Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 


40 cows due to calve goon 
Prices reasonable. 


blooded bulle 
40 heifers, ten days to six months old 

HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 

: Chazy, New York 


5 registered bulls, one month to two years old 
TVMULVULULUNTOVATAUVAt ELUATE UH 


some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke 


FAIRVIEW FARM ~ 


all im calf to full = 


extra fine 
marked bunch 
20 registered cows with A. R. O 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


one-half of these are bred 
baching 


oh 


SHUI ENUIEEAHA EEL DAALHUNE 








Holstein- Friesian Bull 


, ‘es | SOPHIE’! 
ENE $60.00 ik™ oe 


is from a twice-32-Ib cow, and sired by a 25-1! ‘*Production our Watchword’’ 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam is a cow of We have just received from the press our Spring = 
good capacity 1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for it. = 


Stevens Brothers bans sea Rivenpeet. N. Y. RAYMOND L. PIKE, Mgr., Geneva, Ohio E 


large, ——, bull calf, 
born Dec. 9. 1925. Sire’s 


dam + 25.77 Ibs. at 3 











SPLENDID BULL CAL VES. 


two to five months old. sired by our great bull. King 
Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 37.44_\be. butter in her full sister 36.15 Ibs.. and her own dam 
7 dave from 610 Ibe. of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves | 30.47 . Ibe o- dam by a son of Sir wom 
larvely white and splendid individuals, from tested | Pontiac a HB. FOSTER. BARTON, » 
dacs F. A. TINKER . HERKIMER, N. Y. | Ivory B. KAS, N. ¥.. Address Banton. Ni. ¥. 





years, 








, Springdale Farms: : 
- Registered and High Grade — 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


= 75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem- 
= ber 75 cows will freshen in October and No- 
= vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 
= all in calf by registered bull. 
Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
= months old. Write for prices and description. 
Better come and see them 


evevenennnererevenenensnenned 


F, P. SAUNDERS & SON 


: Cortland New York : 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Start a Holstein herd, the 
price will never be any lower 
and they grow into money while 


you sleep. % Holstein heifer 
calves 10 days old $10 to $15. 
Grade bull calves $10 Five 


ae 6 to 8 weeks old, finely 

rked and in prime condition, 
$25 A pair of these heifers and 
a registered bull, 4 weeks old, for 
$80. Several grandsons of Pon- 
tiac Cornucopia from a sire whose dam made over 
: 7 days. Also 2 registered heifer 
Write for 





o ibs. ¢ utter in 


calves 6 weeks old, grand individuals. 


pedigree. photo and prices a 
« W. ELLIS, Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N Y. 





Vanderkamp Farms 
JUDGE S EGI The only sire of the breed 


to have a 30-Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21- Ib daughter. 
The best son of the great King Segis. GE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 17.355 Ibs., with 4. 20% fat, fo. 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three-months-old daughters aver- 
aging 26.511 Ibs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat 

A few of his bull calves for sale From A. R. 0. dams. 





F. C. SOULB & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 










Carload of yearling heifers, well bred. nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred new but will breec 
30 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade = 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. Regis- 
tered cows of all kinds, Write your wants. 


i A. Leach, Seetant, New uhm 


eusnoeeeeneesuite 


For Sale—300 — 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years | 

old. 80 cows due to freshen this fal] and 

over 100 head of registered cows and 

heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 

J. R, FROST, NSVILLE, x. ¥. 
) 





same t¢ 
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Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heiter calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, 


25 HEAVY PRODUCING COWS 


that will freshen in September and October. One 
carload cf yearlings and 2 year olds—$43.00 each. 


HEIFER AND BULL CALVES 
$10.00 and $12.00 
Booking orders for later shipment of calves. 
A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON, N. Y. 


$150.00. 


BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
If interested write for extended pedigree. 
W. H. MACE, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


erent 


40 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


$75—Buys This Bull—75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A large, { 











eevee eeennenceceneaennnny 


sotneeenenrenes 
Eyre 











well-grown calf. He i's 
a grandson of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young and 
let him grow into money. D. Robens, Poland, N. Y. 





3 REGISTERED 

5 FSS Fren Guernsey Cows 
Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of eoereel Peerless. 

CLAIR G. WEEKS SURPRISE, N. Y. 


REGISTERED 
For Sale GUERNSEY BULLS 


all ages. Spnnte proeding ond L pein es reason 
M. J. & W. GRIMES TAWISSA, PENN’ A. 





Syracuse, New York | 








‘|Mewn Holsteins 


High grade heifer calves $10 to $15, express paid 
in lots of five. Book your order now for fall de- 
livery. Some remarkable bargains in young heifers 


from six weeks to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Four registered heifer 
calves priced to sell. Threa grade heifers and 


registered bull four months old for $100. Write 


your wants in Holsteins. 


C. W. Ellis, Jr., Map!e Lawn Farm, Cortland, N Y. 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


Supply sold to August Ist, piace 
our order now for 7-8 Holstein 
elfer calves $15 each,express paid 

in lots of 5, to deliver in Sept. 

Oct. and Nov 12 registered 
heifers $150 each. 11 registered 

heifer calves $100 each, re tered 

bulls $25 up. 2 carloads of high grade 
heifers, registered and high gra 
cows and Berkshire pigs. 


John C. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 
for sale porn Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, ist, 48944; A R. O. 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred bull is 
grown, price reasonable. 


H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 
COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 


Holstein Bull born Dee 18th, 1915. Sired by Colan- 
tha Beauty Segis, No 101844, who at 4 years of age 
is the sire of 2 A R.O daughters both of them junior 
2-year-olds. These are his oldest daughters and the 
first ones to be tested. He will have a lot more 
as soon as they are old enough to test. The dam 
of this bull is an 18.41 1b. junior 2-year-old, 
daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, 
sire cf 19 A R O daughters at 6 years of iee- 
hn) ty es calf, in fine condition, and will any- 
The six nearest dams of this bull average 25.64 Rete bu 
b40 Ibs. milk in 7 days. Price $76, f. o. b. cars here, with a’ ara 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. 


ip or Sale, Bull Calf 


% black, straight ae thrifty. Sired by Sir Rose 
Segis Korndyke No. 3581, whose first four dams 
and one sister RFR i 89 Ibs butter in 7 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17.42 Jb two year cld daughter of 
a 33 Ib son cf Pontiac Korndyke. Price $75 f. 0. b. 


MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, Solsville, N. ¥. 














well 


Ispwich, Mass. 











The Hornless Holstein Farms’ Hovg Sie’ s Dam 
> a coniee 4 a old, has - ry records: 7 
4+" ager. 30 da., = Hostse, Her 
‘in 365 a --° for dam and 
granddam = in 365 aoge and 4.19% fat for year. 
a Ball cs ao, $100.00 up. Catalogue for stamp. . 
Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clark’s Summit, Penna 


Reg. Ayrshires & Chester Whites 
Young Netherhall bull 4 mos old to be sacrificed 
for immediate sale, make offer. Will pair with Bar- 
clay Sweet Pea heifer calf for $60; also young pigs. 
PHILIP PRICE, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Fosterheld’s Registered Jerseys 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. Prices low. 
Chas. G. Foster, P. O. Box 173, Morristown, N. J. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
for sale. Dam 25 Ibs., granddam 32 Ibs. Sired by 
the 30-1b. bull Korndyke Colantha Prince. Price $100. 

H. IR, - WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


BULL FOR LIGHT SERVICE 


Eight months old bull out of A. R. O. dam. More 


white than black. $60. 

SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
One choice bred Holstein yearling service bull, price $95 
without tho papers, with them $100. Also a two-month 
bull, dam has three yearly records. price $75. Send 
for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS., Ideal 
Dairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence Co, N. Y. 


. 2 FOR 
_| Registered Ayrshires site 
Best of breeding, all ages, both sexes; come and look them 
over. JOHN M. LEWIS, ALFRED STATION, N. Y. 























Grade Guernseys, cows, heifers and bulls. 
Hampshire Swine, all ages, best of breeding. 


Locust LAWN FARM 
Box ““A’”’ 


Bird-In-Hand, Lancaster Co., Penn. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circuler 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥Y 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’e Shetland Ponies we have them. The 
quality you want at a price _ are willing te 
pay. [+ ~ostes Department D for catalog 














THE SHADYSIDE FARMS. North Renton,0 
Shetland, Welsh 


and Crow Bea PONTES 


all ages, in solid or spotted colors s sauale prices. 
F. STE WART. YVILLE, PA. 





Breeder 
of Chester 
Whites adv. a 


£reat success 











New York 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen : 
complete success, and I cannot fulfill any more 
advertisements this season. 
blank for future use, and I wish to thank you for 
the many favors shown me. 
your paper to my friends. 


New York City, N. Y. 
My adv. in your paper was a 


I will keep my order 
I will recommend 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN B. JOHNSON 
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Another Man’s Shoes— 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


' The Revolver in Her Hands--III 


UR complete trans- 
formation must have 
taken us about a quar- 
ter of an hour. With 
the exception of his 
patent leather shoes, 
which for absolute 

: : comfort were certain- 
ly half a size too small, Northcote’s 
clothes fitted me with extraordinary 
accuracy. 

I put them on with a certain delib- 
eration, enjoying the sensation of find. 
ing myself in really well-cut garments 
—an experience to which I had been 
a stranger for a good many years. 
When I had finished I examined my- 
seif in the glass with no little satisfac- 
tion. As far as looks went, the decep- 
tion was perfect. 

Northcote, who had meanwhile ar- 
rayed himself in my own discarded 
blue suit, presented just as remark- 
@ble a change. He seemed to be the 
exact image of the reflection I was ac- 
customed to see each morning in my 
lodging-house mirror. 

Stepping to the table, I filled up the 
two liquor glasses with a last taste of 
the Milan’s excellent brandy. 

‘“Here’s to our lost selves!” I said. 

Northcote drank:-the toast, and, set- 
ting down the glass, handed me his 
check book and latch key which he 
had laid on the table in front of him. 
I put them away in my pockets with 
the notes. 

Voltaire’s last words came suddenly 
into my mind. 

“And now for the great adventure,”’ 
I quoted gaily. 

“We had better 
gether,” said Northcote. 
paused. 

“Goodby,” he added. “I don’t sup- 
pose we shall meet again, unless there 
is really such a place as the other 
world.” 

“T shall at ieast have a good chance 
of finding out first,” I retorted. 

I picked up the long overcoat which 
lay on the sofa, and, walking across 
the room, turned the key. Northcote 
stood where he was, his arms folded, 
watching me with his strange, mirth- 
less smile. 

“Goodby,” I said, “and good: luck.” 

And then, going out, I closed the 
door behind me. 

Walking along the corridor of the 
hotel, I reached the side entrance by 
which we had come in. A man in liv- 
ery, who was on duty, at once stepped 
forward. 

“saxi, sir?” 





not go out to- 
Then he 


he inquired. 

“Yes,” I said; “I'll have a taxi.” 

I felt quite cool, though my heart 
was beating a little faster than usual. 
This sort of thing was certainly more 
entertaining than hunting reluctant 
capitalists,or even hanging around the 
docks trying to fix a free passage to 
the states. 

When the cab rolled up I handed a 
shilling to the obliging gentleman in 
livery, and gave the driver Northcote’s 
address in Park Lane. Then I stepped 
inside, and with a pleasant feeling of 
exhilaration settled myself back on 
the comfortably cushioned seat. 

I had done it now—there could be 
no doubt about that! Unless I broke 
my -word to Northcote, I was in for 
about as exciting a time as the most 
enterprising spirit could wish for. 


*Apart from the cheerful prospect of 


finding a knife between my ribs at 
any hour of the day or night, I was 
faced with the truly colossal task of 
keeping up another man’s identity for 
three weeks! 

I began to wonder again whether it 
was not probable that Northcote was 
a lunatic, or that he was playing some 
stupendous practical joke at my ex- 
pense. I ran over in my mind the 
whole of our interview, from the mo- 
ment when he had waylaid me. 

There was certainly no sign of mad- 
ness about him, apart from his amaz- 
ing proposals; and if the whole thing 
were a jest, well, it promised to be a 
pretty expensive one for its author. 

Besides that, I felt sure that the 
man was in danger of his life, or, at 
all events, believed himself to be so. 
There was no acting about the sudden 
flash with which his hand had 
traveled to his pocket in that second 
on the Embankment. 

Pulling out the paper which he had 
given me, I lit a wax match and be- 
gan to study his plan of the house. It- 
seemed simple enough. I only had to 
walk upstairs and my bedroom was 
facing me on the other side of the 
landing, the windows apparen ‘y look- 
ing out into the park. 

That knowledge, at all events, 
promised to be sufficient for the night. 
I could reserve anything in the nature 
of further exploration until the next 
morning. 

By this time we had reached Hyde 
Park Corner, and, crossing the road, 
the driver turned to the right up Park 


Lane. Beyond knowing the number, 
I had not the remotest notion where 
Northcote lived, and I had something 
of a shock when we stopped quite 
suddenly outside an imposing-looking 
mansion only about a hundred yards 
above Apsley House. 

“Good Lord!” I muttered. 
there’s no mstake.”’ 

At all events, the number was on 
the gate post right enough, and the 
driver seemed quite confident that he 
had reached his correct destination. 
So, pulling myself together, I stepped 
on to the pavement and handed the 
man half a crown. 

He touched his cap respectfully, 
and, putting in his clutch, glided away 
slowly in the direction of Oxford 
street. 

For perhaps thirty seconds I hesi- 
tated; then, mounting the broad stone 
steps, I thrust my latchkey into - the 
door. It opened easily enough, and 
with a deep breath I stepped in over 
the threshold. 

I found myself in a large circular 
hall, surrounded by several stone pil- 
lars and lit by an electric chandelier. 

A plentiful supply of palm trees in 
pots, and some beautiful hanging bas- 
kets of hothouse flowers, lent the 
place an air of luxury and comfort, 
which was increased by the deep easy 
chairs of red leather scattered about 
in various corners. So far, I had cer- 
tainly no fault to find with my new 
home. 

I had just closed the front door, 
and was advancing across the thick, 
noiseless Turkey carpet, when there 
Was a sound of discreet footsteps, and 
a man suddenly appeared from a cur- 
tained aperture at the back of the 
hall. 

He was 


“T hope 


a quiet, pleasant-looking 


the room which Northcote had 
marked as my study. 

The electric switch was just inside, 
and I turned it on, flooding the whole 
apartment with a soft, rich light 
thrown from an unseen arrangement 
of ‘lamps somewhere behind the 
cornice. 

It was a big and magnificently fur- 
nished room. Whatever faults North- 
cote may have had, the neglect of his 
own comfort was apparently not one 
of them. 

From the carved oak book shelves 
and the huge easy chairs down to the 
two or three little reading lamps 
Placed about on various tables, there 
seemed to be everything that luxury 
could demand or ingenuity contrive. 

I stood with my back to the open 
red-tiled hearth, gazing over it all 
with distinct approval.: There was a 
knock at the door, and Milford came 
in, carrying a tray, which contained 
a decanter, a siphon, and a glass. He 
placed these on a small tabie by the 
fireplace and then withdrew as noise- 
lessly as he had entered. 

On the farther side of the room 
stood a handsome oak desk, at which 
Northcote was evidently accustomed 
to conduct his business and corre- 
spondence. I walked over to it and 
seated myself in the chair. 

So far, everything had gone sur- 
prisingly well. A kind of wild hilarity 
at the novelty of my amazing position 
was running through my veins. I felt 
inclined to burst out laughing, or to 
get up and waltz round the room. The 
thought of Milford’s emotions, how- 
ever, if he should come in unexpect- 
edly, prevented me from putting my 
feelings into action. I pulled out 
Northcote’s pocketbook and, opening 
it at the page where he jotted down 
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to bear, 





Good - 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Good-night, dear Love —the busy day is o'er; 
Its cares, its troubles ne’er shall vex thee more; 


As garments worn and old they pass from sight 
Behind the curtain of the enfolding night. 


When dawns another day, attired anew, 
Look not behind, but ever keep in view 
The present duty calling for thy skill; 
Make its demands subservient to thy will. 


And thus, dear Love, shalt thou be strong 


Rejoice, or suffer—and to bravely wear 
A face serene and cheerful, come what may, 
Into the dities of each passing day. 


Night 











fellow of about forty-five, with an 
alert,. clean-shaven face, and hair just 
beginning to turn gray. His clothes 
were the conventional costume of an 
English butler. 

“This,” I said to myself, “must be 
Milford.” 

I took off my hat, so that the light 
fell full on my face. 

“Any letters, Milford?” I asked 
easily. 

‘I was watching him as I spoke, 
looking out keenly for the slightest 
start of surprise or hint that he had 
noticed something unusual in my ap- 
pearance. But nothing could have 
been more natural than the manner 
in which he came forward and re- 
lieved me of my coat and hat. 

“There were some letters by the 
last post, sir,” he said. “I have placed 
them in the study.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and turned to- 
ward the stairs. 

“Shall I bring you up the brandy 
and soda now, sir?” he asked. 

IE had not the least desire for any 
more brandy, having already treated 
myself with unusual generosity in this 
respect at the Milan. Still, as a final 
drink seemed to be a nightly custom 
of Northcote’s, I thought I had better 
follow his usual routine. 

“Yes,” I said, “you can bring it 
up.” 

I mounted the wide staircase, which 
was carpeted in the same luxurious 
manner as the hall, and, crossing the 
landing at the top, opened the door of 


his immediate engagements, began to 
glance through them. 

As I did so my left hand, in a 
curious, unconscious way, was playing 
with the framework of a small silver 
mirror which stood on one side of the 
desk. 

It was the tiniest sound behind me 
that attracted my attention—a sound 
so soft that, if my hearing had not 
been particularly acute, I should cer- 
tainly have failed to notice it. With- 
out moving, I glanced sidewise in the 
mirror. A long curtain, which ap- 
parently concealed a recess at the 
side of the fireplace, was being gently 
moved aside. 

With every muscle tense, I watched 
the process, my heart beating steadily 
in swift, insistent strokes. Then sud- 
denly, to my amazement, a _ girl 
stepped out noiselessly into the room. 
Her face was deadly pale and half 
hidden by the drooping hat that she 
was wearing; but even in the mir- 
ror I could see that she was aston- 
ishingly pretty. 

For a moment she paused; then 
very cautiously she pulled out a small 
pistol of some kind from under the 
long cloak that she was wearing and 
pointed it slowly and carefully at the 
back of my head. 


A Shot from the Curtain 


. I must have fallen forward at the 
very moment she fired. There was 


no report, only the jar of a powerful 
bullet crashed 


air-spring; but the 


1 pen nad 





into the woodwork of the desk just 
exactly in a line with where my head 


had been a second before. It was a 
pretty piece of dodging, but I was 
not ambitious for an encore. I was 
across that room and had my fair 
visitor by the wrist in considerably 
less time than it takes to read these 
words. 

She made no attempt at resistance. 
Her failure seemed to have robbed 
her of any power of motion. She 
dropped the pistol as soon as I 
touched her and stood facing me with 
wide-open, horror-stricken eyes. With 
my disengaged hand I picked up the 
weapon. It was an air pistol of a 
rather formidable kind, quite capable 
of killing a man at twenty yards. 

I put it in my pocket and, releasing 
my grip on her wrist, stepped back 
a couple of paces. 


“Won't you sit down?” I said 
pleasantly. 
My invitation had an unexpected 


result. With a low moan she put up 
her hands in front of her face and 
then, before I could catch her, swayed 
forward and sank slowly to the floor. 

“This,” I said to myself, “is the 
mischief.” 

However, I couldn’t very well leave 
her lying there; so, stooping down 


and raising her in my arms; I car- 
ried her to the sofa. So far, things 
had traveled* with such cheerful 


rapidity that I had had no time for 
reflection. But at this point it ‘sud- 
dently struck me that it would be as 
well to lock the door, in case Milford 
or any other member of the house- 
hold had heard the crash of the 
bullet. 

So, crossing the room, I turned the 
key in the lock, and then came baclr 
to where my unconventional visitor 
was lying. My first impression of her 
in the mirror had scarcely done her 
justice. There is a distinct gap be- 
tween prettiness and beauty, and the 
girl who lay on the soft was as lovely 
as a Greek statue. 

Indeed, but for the slightly parted 
lips and the long, dark eyelashes, she 
might really have been chiseled out of 
marble. Her face was quite white, 
and only the faintest stirring of her 
breast gave any impresssion of life. 

My acquaintance with the world 
has been fairly varied, but this was 
a situation right out of my previous 
line. Indeed, the problem of how to 
act for the best when shut up alone 
at midnight with a young lady who 
has just attempted to assassinate 
you is one of sufficient delicacy to 
baffle the most experienced. I de- 
cided that the first step was to bring 
her back to consciousness. 

Putting some brandy into a glass, I 
carefully lifted her up and poured a 
few drops between her tightly-shut 
teeth. 

The strong spirit had an almost 
immediate effect. A faint tinge of 
color stole into her face, and with 
a deep sigh she opened her eyes. 

When she saw that I was holding 
her she shuddered violently and 
shrank back against the arm of the 
couch. It was not exactly compli- 
mentary, but I decided to overlook it. 

“IT hope you’re feeling better.” I 
said, with an encouraging smile. 

Her answer was a glance of such 
intense hatred and contempt that [I 
instinctively got up from the sofa. 

“Well,” she said, “why don’t you 
ring the bell and hand me over to the 
police?” 

She spoke in low, passionate tones 
and with a very slight foreign accent, 
but her voice was delicious. It was 
one of those deep, sorrowful con- 
traltos that seem pathetic with all the 
woe of the world. 

I looked back steadily into her in- 
dignant eyes. 

“T object to the police on principle,” 
I said. “Besides, I really don’t see 
what they have to do with the matter. 
You have only smashed a desk, after 
all.” 

Before. she could make any reply 
there came a sudden sound of foot- 
steps on the landing outside, followed 
a moment later by a discreet knock 
at the door. 

“Who's that?” I called out. 

The somewhat apologetic voice of 
Milford answered me through the 
panels. 

“Tt’s only me, sir. I fancied I 
heard something drop in your room 
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Pressed Meat Molded and Decorated with Egg Is Appetizing 


The Roses 


LALIA MITCHELL 


A white rose bloomed in beauty, 
A red rose flushed in pride, 

The white rose drooped and faded, 
The red rose bent and died. 

But in the quaint old garden 
The sun held both as dear, 

And passing in the even 
The dew gave each a tear. 


A white rose sent her fragrance 
To cheer a weary brain, 
A red rose smiled to gladden 
A soul that sighed in vain. 
And when the moonbeams scattered 
Their gold upon each breast, 
Alike she dowered the roses 
Since each had done her best. 





Picnic Sandwiches 
MARY ALLEN 

COcoANUT SANDWICHES—To one-half 
cup of any favorite jelly add one- 
fourth cup of skredded cocoanut and 
mix well. Spread thin slices of white 
bread first with butter, then with the 
jelly cocoanut filling. Form. into 
sandwiches and cut into rounds with 
a cooky cutter or into triangles. Wrap 
each sandwich in waxed paper. 


CELERY AND CHEESE—Mix together 
one pint of diced celery with 
one cup of diced cheese. Chop 


fine and mix to a smooth paste with 
mayonnaise’ dressing. Spread thin 
slices of bread first with butter, 
with the celery and cheese filling. 
Form into sandwiches, cut into shape 
desired. 
COTTAGE 
son one cup of 
salt and pepper to 
sweet red pepper, 
seeds and chop fine. 
and chopped pepper 
add enough thick sweet cream to 
make a stiff paste. Spread thin 
slices of whole wheat or graham 
bread with fresh slightly salted but- 
ter, then with the pepper and cheese 





Sea- 
with 


CHEESE AND PEPPER 
cottage cheese 
taste. Scald one 
remove stem and 
Mix the cheese 
together, and 


filling. Form into sandwiches. 
SIMPLE CHICKEN—To one large cup 
of chopped cooked chicken, add one 


pressed through a 
minced onion, 
season and one 


boiled egg 
one-half of a 
salt and pepper to 
tablespoon of clarified chicken fat, 
thick sweet cream or _ soft butter. 
Mix well. Spread thin slices of white 
bread first with butter, then with 
the chicken filling. 

JELLY CAKE—Cut 
rounds with a cooky 
spread raspberry jelly 
rounds. Wrap each sandwich in 
waxed paper. Chopped raisins mois- 
tened with orange juice is another 
good filling, or apple jelly with a 
sprinkling of chopped walnuts or 
bianched chopped almonds. 

PEANUT—Shell the desired amount 
of roasted peanuts and chop fine or 
grind in a food chopper. Mix to a 
smooth paste with mayonnaise dress- 
ing Spread thin slices of brown 
bread with fresh slightly salted but- 
ter and then with the peanut filling. 

MEAT AND RELISH—Chop cold lean 
beef fine and to each cup add one- 
fourth cup of pepper relish. Mix well. 
Rutter thin slices of white or whole 
wheat bread, spread with the meat 
and relish filling and form into sand- 
wiches. Cut into triangles and wrap 
in waxed paper. 


hard 
fleve, 


plain cake into 
cutter, and 
between two 





Candying Fruits and Flowers 
GRACIA SHULL 

Candying fruits and flowers is an 
art; but it isn’t a difficult art unless 
one desires to make it so. I have 
candied fruits and flowers every sea- 
son for years, and have been singu- 
larly successful, and besides, enjoying 
the work. I reap a rich harvest in 
the sale of the candied dainties. 
Pears, peaches, sweet apples, (thinly 
sliced), sliced pineapples, lemons, 
oranges, cherries, white grapes, etc, 
are among the fruits I use. In ber- 
ries I candy white and red currants, 
raspberries, dewberries, and straw- 
berries. In flowers I candy apple 
blossoms, violets, rose and hollyhock 
petals, blue bells and elder blossoms. 
Also white and red clover. The secret 
of my success, I think, is because I 
never try to do too many at a time 
I proceed in this way: To one pour 
’ ent , 


‘ 


then- 


best granulated sugar I add enough 
boiling water to merely dissolve the 
sugar, and a quarterspoonful of 
cream of tarter. Place the vessel 


containing the sugar over a slow fire 
and boil until it spins a brittle thread. 
Into this dip the fruit, a piece at a 
time, leaving it but a moment in the 
sirup, lift out with a knitting needle 
and place on a sheet of waxed paper 
to dry. Flowers are candied in the 
same way, except that they may be 
thrown in, a cupful at atime. Ber- 
ries must be dipped in and taken out 
instantly. Currants, raspberries, etc, 
I place in a small wire dipper, dip 
them in and out again and spread on 
waxed paper to dry. Peaches are 
cut in eights, lengthwise of the seed, 
then the eights are quartered (also 
lengthwise). Pears are sliced very 
thin |I use a pickling variety) and 
dipped quickly. Do not use the sirup 
after it begins to get clouded as as 
there is too much fruit juice in it 
and the finished product will be 





Cottage Cheese Is Nourishing 


spongy. Citron and watermelon rinds 
are easily candied, but requires par- 


boiling; then cooked down in a thick 
syrup pound for pound, spread on 
waxed paper and dried. I cut the 
melon and citron rinds in small 
strips as it is so much easier to 
handle. I have candied geranium 
blossoms, sweet Williams and many 


other kinds of flowers and have had 


decided success wit all. Clover 
blossoms retain their delicate flavor 
and color and should be more gen- 
erally used. Candied hollyhock 


petals, I believe, are entirely new, and 
original with me. They retain shape 
and color and make very dainty tid 
bits, or, I presume I should say, con- 
fections. 


Properly packed after canéying, 
candied fruits and flowers will vield 
one a handsome income the year 


around, and women, generally, should 
know about this easy and delightful 
way of earning pin money, or a living, 
if need be. 





Comfortable Garden Work 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


It is possible to be comfortable 
while working in the garden even on 
a warm day. 

A large old umbrella should have 
its handle lengthened by a g¢tout stick 
sharpened at its lower end. It is easy 
to set this up wherever a bit of 
tedious Work is to be done, such as 
picking berries or peas, setting out 
young plants or pulling weeds. 

A small gunny sack loosely stuffed 
with straw makes a good cushion upon 
which to kneel while working, keep- 


ing one’s garments from the dirt and 
the knees from contact with the 
damp earth. 

A low stool is indispensable to 


comfortable garden work. On it one 
may pick a quantity of peas or beans 
or low berries without the constant 
stooping which makes this work a 
weariness to some people. 

With these three conveniences, an 
umbrella, a kneeling cushion and a 
low stool, a woman of limited 
strength will find her work in the 
garden a benefit instead of a burden. 





Seersucker and Crepe 
KATHLEEN ABBOTT 

There are so many things to be 
done that the days are all too short 
for the busy housemother to accom- 
plish all she plans to do and all too 
often her own time for recreation or 
reading gets crowded out in the rush 
of work for others. There are 
numerous ways in which one can save 
work and one of the best of these 
I have found to be the use of seer- 
sucucr and crepe, whenever possible 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ i é 
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to save the time required for starch- 
ing and ironing. In a family of girls 
this means hours of tabor over a hot 
ironing board saved. White crepe can 
be bought very reasonably and makes 
pretty serviceable underwear. The 
combination garments that are so 
comfortable and so easy to slip on but 
are so fussy to iron lose that only 
objectionable feature when made of 
this material. That or the white 
seersucker makes good short dresses 
for baby’s everyday wear, and when 
he is a little older the pink and 
white or blue and white stripes are 
just the thing for creepers. Until 
one has tried it they do not realize 
the advantage. 

A white with a dainty blue flower 
in the plain stripe was a_ favorite 
school dress of my little daughter’s 
last year. It was in the wash every 
week and a little pressing of the hem 
was all the ironing it ever received. 
A dark blue made an _ ideal house 
dress for myself. 

Both the seersucker and the crepe 
come in a wide variety of colorings 
so one has quite a choice and I would 
say to every busy mother, “give it a 
trial and become convinced for your- 
self what a labor-saver it is.” 





Keeping Out the Flies 
ALICE VINCENT 

Flies area problem to most country 
dwellers because of the nearness of 
barns and stables. Perfectly fitting 
screens were beyond our means when 
we moved into the country. We took 
two of the poorest screen doors, 
patched them and fitted them to the 
two outside doors in the woodhouse. 
This proved a wonderful help in 
keeping out the flies. 

Frem odds and ends of screen net- 
ting we made the following useful 
articles: Screens for the cellar win- 
dows so that flies could not enter 
there and work up into the house. A 
small screened cupboard for the cool 
pantry window where odds and ends 
of food could be kept; if you have 
ever covered such leftovers’ tightly 
to keep out flies only to find them 
soured when you need them, you will 
appreciate this airy, fly-proof con- 
venience. Strips to tack over the 
lower portion of the screen doors to 
prevent the dog and cats from tearing 
the wire in their attempt to get into 
the house. 

We made a rule of going over the 
house early in the day to see that 
nothing was left in any room that 
would attract flies. After each meal 
all crumbs and food are immediately 
removed from the dining room _ so 
that the room offers no especial at- 
traction for flies. 

But what we consider most effect- 
ive of all is the withholding of invi- 


the meantime we housekeepers can 
do much by means of simple, com- 
mon-sence methods to fight the fly 
menece. 


What Makes Your Work Hard? 
G. SELTER 

“Oh, I always dread the coming of 
spring, it always means the beginning 
of the rush of work,” so many farm 
women say. 

Such a pity that overwhelming 
duties should overshadow the joys of 
the summer season in the country. 
And with the dearth of domestic help 
it is true that far too many country 
housekeepers simply cannot keep up 
with the work during the busy season. 

We are told that work cheerfully 
done and not carried to the point of 
exhaustion will not injure us; that it 
is worry that plays havoc -with our 
mental and spiritual being. Is it the 
work actually done which finds us 
weary and discouraged when night 
comes, or is it worry about the work 
we have had to leave undone? 

It is not the doing of actual work 
which wearies and discourages. No 
matter how long and strenuously we 
have labored to accomplish it, when 
we view the jars of perfect jelly or 
the completed gown or the spotless 
room we forget our weariness in a 
satisfaction that straightens our tired 
shoulders and breaks out into song— 
if that is all! But if our beautifully 
completed work has a background of 
disorder and neglect, worry steps in 
to mock our satisfaction. e 

What shall we do when no one pair 
of hands however capable could dis- 
pose of the tasks as fast as they ap- 
pear? And when our particular pair, 
perhaps, is not especially capable or 
strong, however willing? 

An old lady, wise with years and 
understanding, used frequently to de- 
clare: “Every housekeeper has her 
hobby, her particular bit of work that 
must be done or she suffers. Why, 
even the laziest woman I ever-knew 
was eternally sweeping her floors! 
She might neglect her person, her 
children, her cooking, everything 
that needed her attention, but she 
persistently wielded her broom!” 

When we come to think about it, 
isn’t that true of every one of us? 
Isn’t the leaving undone of that pet 
task what causes much of our worry? 

Why not humor ourselves a little, 
if it can bring us peace of mind. 

Does it worry you when the chil- 
dren appear less attractive than you 
desire? Then study, read, ask advice, 
find out how to keep them looking 
best with, the least amount of in- 
volved work. There are ways of 
which you may never have thought. 
There are patterns that simplify the 
making and ironing of little garments. 
There are materials that wear better, 




















Small Cakes Frostened with Cocoanut Are Tempting 


tations in kitchen and woodhouse. Our 
pets are fed three times each‘ day; 
when they have eaten their dishes are 
gathered up and scalded in the wood- 
house sink; a paper is spread under 
their dishes during feeding and when 
it has been gathered up and burned, 
the floor is clean. Look at the feed- 
ing place of some pets with its ac- 
companying herd of flies and these 


tew . precautions will seem very 
trifling. 

All the year round we save all 
paper flour sacks and other heavy 


paper bags. These bags are used in 
the garbage pail for the collection of 
vegetable parings and scraps, instead 
of this refuse being left uncovered 
to attract flies. Unlimited quantities 
of fine dust and wood ashes keep the 
open closet in a reasonably sanitary 
condition. 

Ideal conditions have to be worked 
upto slowly with mest of us, but in 
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wash easier, fade less than others. 
Stop worrying and find out. 

Does it worry you to have the 
house in disorder? There are things 
we can learn every day if we try; 
how simplifying the furnishings re- 
duces work and gives an effect of 
restfulness; how one floor covering is 
easier to clean than another, how we 
may acquire habits of orderliness and 
impart them to our family. 

Does the thought that unexpected 
guests may find your cupboard rival- 
ing the famous Mother Hubbard’s fill 
you with nervous forebodings when 
you are busiest and tiredest? There 
are ways of settling that unexpected- 
company dread which haunts many 
of us. 

-Let’s stop worrying and humor 
ourselves a bit. Not by assuming a 
don’t care spirit but by acquiring 
knowledge that will help us cope with 
ovr particular -problem. 
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Your Head Versus Your H 


HERE were many 
things I had to be 
taught to do when I 
became a country 
woman, and I went 
visiting among my 
neighbors to learn 
them. In these days 

the conservation of different 
material and immaterial, is 

talked about why can’t we 





when 
forces, 
much 
country women be progressive enough 
to conserve our energy by directing 


it a little more intelligently? It is 
simply wicked the great amount of 
downright good energy that is 
wasted by the majority of us, as I 


found in my visits. 

The man in the case, who went 
“a-visiting,’”’ too, says it is impolite in 
me to be so adversely critical when 
I was the one being taught, but each 
of my neighbors know I came to 
learn, for I told them so, and if I 
learned more than they attempted to 
teach that’s not my fault. 

My mother used to say, “What you 
haven’t jn your head you must have 
in your heels.” That lesson of saving 
my heels was so ground into me that 
the very sight of my good neighbors, 
who, heaven help them, have so much 
to do in real housework and home- 
making and who use so little thought 
to the: saving of self, the very re- 
membrance wearies me. 

One dear little woman told me, 
“You must have your garden just as 
near the kitchen as you can, dearie, 
it's such a saving of steps.” Good 
thought, yes, but that same . little 
woman made four trips to that very 
nearby garden in preparing dinner, 
where one trip, a basket and a little 
forethought would have been sufli- 
ecient. And then the way that garden 
was planned, in fact, most gardens. 
I wonder just how many women 
there are who lay out their gardens 
with the idea of saving steps. A very 
precious few, I’ve come to believe. 

In one garden I found the potatoes, 
which my friend said were used al- 
ways twice and sometimes’. three 
times a day in some form or other, 


where do you suppose? Yes, 
madam, the very last thing in. the 
garden. And that woman got just 


enough for one meal at a time! And 
the parsnips which I was told were 
not to be dug until after the frost 
had ripened them were in two long 
pretty rows just inside the garden 
gate. Lettuce and radishes, peas or 
beans would have looked just as well, 
and would have saved a merciful 
number of steps, 

No one plan can be suggested for 
a garden because no two _ families 
like the same things, but let’s 
plan our garden with a little more 
consideration for our already over- 
taxed feet. Then inside the home. 
There are just loads and loads of 
things being invented and suggested 
as time and energy savers for the 
country housewife, but so many of 
them demand the expenditure of a 
great amount of money. The average 
farmer is getting there surely, if slow- 
ly. There's a great deal being said 
lately about the man on the farm 
buying all the tools needed and leayv- 
ing the wife to get along the best 
she can, but I’ve found thatgthat is 
only the exception and not the rule. 
But whether you have these con- 
veniences or not do you get the most 
out of your day irrespective of them? 
No, you don’t, or the most of us 
don’t. I- have no sympathy with the 
woman who stands.-up to do. the 
paring of her potatoes and _ the 
washing of her dishes, just because, 
as one neighbor said, braggingly, she 
had “made it a rule nevér to sit down 
until her work was done.” There's 
no intelligence displayed in the doing 
of things just for the sake of doing 
them without a thought to the time 
and energy expended. Why, that 
same woman would raise her hands 
in. horror at the waste of a.cup of 
cream, and yet she wastes far more 
than the worth of that cream every 
day of her life in self-energy. I know, 
for I watched her much-valued sys- 
tem, or rather lack of it. 

-And the woman who sweeps the 
whole downstairs every day of her 
life, whether it needs it or not, just 
because it has become a habit, and 
she wouldn’t feel as if the work was 
done.if: she hadn’t. Talk about your 
automatie contrivances! Why, the 
very act cries out, nerves that need 
more rest! Maybe those of you who 
believe in the predestination of all 
things won't believe me, but that 
woman is going to die before the 
good Lord intended she should, and 
I suppose she won’t feel natural if 
she don’t die sweeping, sort of soldier- 
at-the-post style. 

Learn to look ahead and save your- 
self on the t of little things. 


I know there are hundreds of women 
who can’t afford a kitchen cabinet, 






cheap as they are now, and yet there 
isn’t one of those, but whom, if she 
has the brains to use a cabinet had 
she one, could contrive an arrange- 
ment over or near her table, that will 
serve the purpose of saving steps, and 
yet not have the things exposed to 
the dust, until that cabinet can be 
procured. I wanted a clothes hamper 
down on my back porch, where the 
men wash, to hold the soiled towels. 
Well, I didn’t sit down and wait for 
it, for it was evident it wasn’t to be 
forthcoming. I made one, however, 
that served very well of a few laths. 
A crate, it really is, to let the air in, 
and it had an oil cloth top. I put a 
few laths for a rack just above this 
on which the towels could be hung 
to dry before putting them into the 
“hamper.” It is on the porch just 
outside the kitchen door and around 
the corner from my cabinet so I could 
have it handy for my _ soiled tea 
towels, too. I tell this because one of 
my very tidy neighbors keeps all of 
her soiled clothes upstairs, and as a 
result made three unnecessary trips 
up there while I was visiting her one 


to visit, while the dinner was being 
finished, and it was there I received 
my surprise. When we started into 
the kitchen from the diningroom I'm 
ashamed to say I so far forgot my- 


self that I simply stopped still and 
stared. 

“What is the matter?” my friend 
asked. 


“What is the matter?’’ My friend 


trived to answer. 
She laughed rather confusedly. “It 
isn’t more than a kitchen should be. 


It was the contrast which shocked 
you. Now wasn’t it?” 

And I just had to own it wasn't 
what I had expected. The walls were 
covered with a tiled varnish paper, 
and the floor had a linoleum to cor- 
respond. There was the most com- 
plete of kitchen cabinets, a range that 


was just the thing for the woman 
who does all her own work, none of 
the gingerbread which requires so 


much hard work to keep bright and 
which looks frightful if it isn’t, 
These with a stool high enough to 


work from at the table comprised all 
that was in that kitchen. 


day. I-keep a big colonial seat at the “You see,” she said, “when we 
foot of my stairs that looks splendid. were married we couldn't § afford 
It is homemade, of poplar and stained things as we wanted them, so we got 
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“Tied to your work! 


Phrases Worth Remembering 


“‘What you haven’t in your head, you must have in your heeis.”’ 


“Plan your garden with a view to having the vegetables most com- 


“It is praiseworthy to be economical in material things, but merch more 
th and energy.’ 


Well, be sure‘you are tied to the right end.” 


a” 
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walnut. It has a seat that raises, just what was needed and thought we 
though you Would never guess it, and could get the things we wanted as 
into that box go things that have to wecould. So I began on my kitchen,” 


go upstairs. Then they are handy 
when I have to make a trip. 

And that reminds. me, why do all 
my friends keep their clean kitchen 
aprons and dust caps upstairs in 
their rooms? They don’t use them 
there, and every time a fresh one is 
needed a trip upstairs is also re- 
quired. You’d never think of hang- 
ing the neglig_e you use in your own 
room down in the kitchen, would 
you? I've a big drawer in my kitchen 
wall that holds the towels used down- 
stairs, both kinds, my aprons and 
dust caps, the dust cloths and wash 
cloths. Maybe you haven’t a big 
drawer in the wall but you have 
something that will do, and if not, 
make something, or put them on a 
shelf in your pantry or cupboard. I 
did for a long time. 


White Floors Nice but Back-Breaking 


I’m not a shirk, I don’t believe 
anyone. would think so, but never 
would I accomplish what is neces- 
sary for me to do if I-didn’t take ad- 
vantage of my work; if I didn’t make 
my brain save my heels. No woman 
with little babies could and still have 
time and energy enough left in her to 
enjoy her family and be more to them 
than a something that works. 

Doesn’t -it sound pretty when we 
read of the-old-fashioned, big white- 
washed kitchen with the lovely white 
ash floor. I should say it does, but 
let’s you and I not have any. I have 
always had a secret desire for just 
such a.kitchen, big and light, and I 
just reveled in those of my neigh- 
bors, but my better judgment says a 
small one; light, yes, but small. And 
if they built your kitchen without 
consulting you, do, for your own sake, 
and the sake of the good you can do 
your family in: saving yourself, have 
your table, stove and sink, or what- 
ever it is you use most, in close 
proximity and leave the rest unused. 
The floor scrubbed until it is as 
white as your table is attractive, and 
I have seen some among my friends 
of which I did not wonder they felt 
proud, but think of the work such a 
floor entails! The average woman 
ought not do it, and I doubt if it is 
right for «any woman to be intem- 
perate in the use of her strength; for 
it is just that, though few would so 
consider it. 

I want to tell right here about a 
home that was a great inspiration to 
me. The house was small and quite 
ordinary appearing. The farm was 
small, the owner lacking the means 
which the most of our neighbors 
possessed. The living-room was like- 
wise; quite: ordinary; and. scrupu- 
lously neat. After a few minutes I 
went with, my, friend to the kitchen 


She said laughing, ‘‘because it’s where 
I have to be most, and don’t you 
think it is easer to work in a room 
that you like? The work seems to 
go so much more quickly and is less 
tiring.’ 

Glory be! How many of you would 


have begun on your kitchen? No, 
you wouldn’t. It would have been 
your living-room and you know it. 


You would have pushed things back 
a room at a time until when they 
reached your kitchen, at the end of 
fifteen or twenty years, they would be 
just stuff, of absolutely no use. Un- 
necessary litter is too often found in a 
kitchen or the _ storeroom, fondly 
treasured, although of no _ earthly 
value because you had it when you 
went to housekeeping, and hated to 
give it up, as one neighbor said. 
Don’t misunderstand me, I’m _ not 
underrating sentiment, but sentiment 
that jeopardizes the nervous system 
by unnecessary exhaustion isn’t the 
right kind. 

Talk about patience on a monu- 
mént! That woman had been almost 
four vears getting her kitchen in its 
completeness, and complete it was. 
There avas no need for any unneces- 
sary steps. Everything was in easy 
reach, and out of dust in a big, well 
arranged cabinet. The separator, she 
told me, had to bein during the win- 
ter, and stood just inside the door, 
so the man could dispose of the milk 
handily. 

“The other rooms will come more 
quickly now,” she said. “My dining- 
room is next.” 

I gloried in her optimism. And no 
wonder she was optimistic when she 
saved herself in the many, many little 
things that all tend to sap _ the 
strength and to weary one’s mind and 
body. Muscle tire and brain tire are 
too closely akin to be overlooked. No 
wonder we find so many women who 
complain of being tied to their work, 
so many who at the close of the day 
are too tired to be sociable with their 
family, and are even short and cross 
sometimes. Glad for the time when 
the family are all “packed off to 
bed.” 

Men want more than a mere 
machine in their wives. I doubt of 
there being a man who when he 
wooed his wife expected her to be a 
drudge of a housekeeper, who didn’t 
look forward to the evenings they 
would spend in pleasant companion- 
ship and who doesn’t want a home- 
maker. But it isn’t to be wondered 
at that few women are equal to the 
task when they fail to put their brains 
into their.work. Tied to. your work! 
Well, maybe so, but. be. sure you are 
tied at the right end; be sure you do 
the driving, and don’t let your work 
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Drive the houseerk don’t let it drive you---By Helen Philipson 


looking 
and yout 


drive you. Stop waiting and 
for new man-made devices, 
the God-made device, your brain, to 
works to save yourself in every wy 
possible, and the others can’t help but 
come in time. And while they are 
coming you will have accomplished 
more, and felt better. 





The Stone in the Bag 
MRS W. W. 8S. 


My father used to tell a story when 
I was a child, about a boy who felt the 
inventor's thrill without winning the 
inventor's reward. In the early days, 
when wagons were few and most car- 
rying was done on horseback, this boy 
was frequently sent to mill with grist, 
the corn in one and of the bag, and.in 
the other a stone to make it ride even. 
One day, as he was on his way, it 
suddenly occurred to the lad thal if 
he divided the corn equally into either 
end of the bag and threw away the 
stone the same end would be achieved, 
and he would not have to carry the 
stone. He acted upon this bright idea, 
only to be bitterly upbraided by his 
father, when, on his return home, he 
gleefully related his invention, and te 
be sent back to find the stone! 

“Your grandfather used that stone 
always," said the irate parent, “and so 
have I! Do you think you are better 
and know more than he and [?” 

Now I had laughed at the story ever 
since I was a child, without perceiving 
until lately, that women today, myself 
among them, have been doing some- 
thing quite as foolish. We have been 
clinging to our-grandmothers' ways of 
doing Sesswesk: because .we were 
taught that way, without using our in- 
ventive faculties to get rid of the stone 
in the bag! 

When I began housekeeping, instead 
of one stone, I had a whole rockpile 
in the end of the bag. I've thrown 
them over, one by one, as I found out 
that I could, but I’ve no doubt there 
are yet many I might dispense with, 
if I could only see them. 

The first thing to go by the board, 
with me, was so much floor washing. 
My husband, who isa _ painter, ob- 
jected to my washing floors so much 
He said it would take the paint. off 
much, quicker, and that if I would 
wipe the floors up with a dust mop 
when they got dusty, and occasionally 
wash up small places which had got 
spotted, [I would not have to wash. any 


thing but the kitchen floor oftener 
than once a month. I acted upon his 
suggestion, and it has made a. great 
saving in the work. After dusting 


round with the mop, follow round and 
wipe out the corners with a damp 
cloth: when you do wash floor, use 
lukewarm water and little soap, and 
don’t slop on a great lot of water, 
either. When you have to do a rough 
floor, like a shed room, use an old 
broom to scrub with, and wipe up 
with mop. 

Another good sized rock was 
hot bread problem. Husband feels 
himself rather injured if he has noi 
hot bread twice a day, as a general 
thing. I used to build a great fire 
and bake biscuit at night; now I bake 
a batch at morning or noon, and then 
dip tops and bottoms in cold water, 
put them in a pan with another 
turned over them, and heat them in 
the oven, and you can hardly tell the 
difference. 

The ironing rock has been pared 
down to very small dimensions, it is 
hardly more than a pebble now. I 
availed myself of the advice to let jer 
seys, bedcolthes and everyday under- 
wear go without ironing, or else mere 
ly smoothed out, and now iron littic 
but the pillow cases, and table linen, 
and our outer garments. Even this 
small amownt may be reduced by us 
ing crops and seersuckers generots 
ly in clothing the children. 

Dish-wiping is the latest thing to go 
I had read about rinsing’ your dishes 
in hot water and letting them drain 
dry, but always thought it “shiftless,"’ 
as Miss Ophelia would say: Now I put 
on a big agate kettle of hot water 
when I begin to wash dishes, and take 
them from my draining pan, dip them 
into this kettle, and stand them up ir 
a wire drainer, set in a baking pan 
All but the silver dries finely this way 
the cooking things are rinsed, wiped 
on the dishcloth, and set on the back 
of stove to dry, and the rinsing water 
is used to clean up dishpan and stink 
with. Oh, the saving it means, espc- 
cially in hot weather! 

Sisters, what rocks have you that 
you can throw away? Remember, th« 
test of whether a thing is reaily needful 
is, will it add to or destract from home 
comfort and home sanitation. [If it 
wont’ interfere with either of these 
prime essentials, throw out your stones 
with a will! Let your neighbors. keep 
carrying theirs, if they wamnt,.to,. but 
for yourself, for pity’s sake, don’t any 
longer carry a stone in the grist bag. 
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The Country Home 
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The Quiet Wedding easily tell them they would enjoy their 
presence on that occasion, and thus 
MARGARET WIITNEY secure their attendance. 

niin . - ne if the bride and her friends care to 
Well, Mrs Emmet, you have an- get together and decorate the church 
other new son-in-law in the family I jt could be done with practically no 
hear, since I came home last night,” expense and with the ceremony per- 
said a lady who had just come in for formed on Sunday there would be no 
a short morning call. “I rather occasion for excitement or a A 
me ‘ , » Marriage ceremony is_ surely 00 

thoughtewhen Grace and her young ‘ cetera" Sagier: : 
man were married that they would “#cred an occasion to be connected 
have @ wedding and we would all get with the 5 oy Am — and drums that 
ave é i N J ‘ seem to be thought necessary at so 
invited. But my husband told me any affairs of this kind. Most mar- 


that they were married at the parson 
age and only you and Mr Emmet and 
Fred's father and mother were there.” 

“Yes, they had a very quiet wed- 
ding,”’ replied Mrs Emmet, “‘we had 
1] talked it-over and Grace and Fred 
Jecided-that they could not have all 
the people whom they would like to 
ask if they had a wedding at home; 
and as it is too expensive to have a 
church wedding the way people are 
axpected to carry such affairs out at 
the present time they just went to the 
minister’s house and had no excite- 
ment about the affair They will be 
home this week some time and will go 
to housekeeping at once.” 

“When one takes into consideration 
all the work connected with a large 
wedding, not to mention the expense, 
the small wedding is much more sat- 
isfactory,”’ said Mrs Wright, “and then 
it is a good example for those who aim 
to follow every precedent, but who 
really have not the money to spare for 
uch purposes.” 

“Grace spoke of that also,” said Mrs 
Emmet. “You remember that of the 
last four church weddings in this town 
three of the brides were friends of 
hers. The family of one of them could 
really afford such a wedding, but the 


other two girls have both told her 
since they were married that they 
would be cramped for years just re- 


turning the presents they had received 
from the persons whom they had in- 
vited to their weddings, and that their 
parents also were still paying bills that 
had been incurred for flowers, car- 
riages and other things necessary for 
such occasions.” 

In a certain town where the families 
ef several girls whose parents had 
plenty of money to give them elabor- 
ate weddings, the young folks them- 
selves were able after the marriage to 
go to housekeeping in a style accord- 


ing to that which they had been ac- 
customed when living at home and 
were not pushed to maintain a com- 
fortable manner of living. But after 


these weddings other girls whose fam- 
ilies were in moderate circumstances 
attempted the same thing and caused 


a lot. of needless expense. Three of 
the girls after marriage lived in little 
houses in the outskirts of the town, 
not that they could not be just as 
happy in a small house as in a large 
one, but they were not able to pay 
-the bills for the necessary expenses 
promptly, some of which run _ for 
months and some of them even had 
to be collected by civil suit in court. 


They also were called upon every few 
months for a wedding present in re- 
turn for things that had been given to 
them and these calls came at a time 
when they could least bear the ex- 
ponse. The husbands of all three of 
the girls had no settled occupations 
and two of the brides were doing va- 
rious sorts of work to help along with 
the household expenses before they 
had been married two years. They 
could have used the money they had 
spent for their weddings very judi- 
ciously if they had had it to spend 
over again. 


A church wedding is all right and 
there is no reason why any young 
man and woman should not be mar- 
ried in the church. In fact, some per- 
sons regard the church as the only 
piace for the baptism of children, as 
well as weddings and funerals. Just 
as the church is always open for 
funerals so it is for other occasions 
where the minister's services are re- 
quired. There should be no reason 
why any normal young man and 
woman should not walk down to the 


altar either before or after the usual 
ehurch services on a Sunday morning 
and have the marriage service per- 
formed with none of the secrecy or 
excitement that seems to be connected 
with most of the weddings of today. 
They very likely live in the community 
where everyone has been acquainted 
with them al! their lives and the 
people who are interested in them will 
probably be at church at the regular 
services. If there are others whom 
they would like to be present they can 


quiet lives and un- 
entertain on 4 
entertained it is 


couples lead 
one expects to 
large and be 
surely just as well to begin with a 
quiet wedding and settle down in a 
modest manner in the new home. 


ried 
less 
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Small Man and His Clothes 


No 7284—Boys’ Suit—In sizes: 2, 
4 and 6 years. The straight vest in 
the jacket front of this suit is a 
feature you will like; you may cut 
it off at the waistline if you don't 
want it full length. The neck is 
high and the sleeves long, finished 
with collar and cuffs. The trousers 
are made with the straight edge at 
the knee. In linen, khaki, galatea 
and such materials, the suit will be 
pretty if trimmed with goods in 
bright, contrasting color. 

No 6800—Boys’ Russian Suit—In 
sizes: 4, 6 and 8 years. This style of 
Russian suit has lines that make us 
think of the Norfolk suit as well. 
There is the yoke front and back, 
and below which the material is 
pleated, at each side of the front and 
back—this gives a _ central panel. 
Bishop style sleeve is used and 
straight edge trousers worn with the 
suit. In cheviot, homespun, serge or 
wash fabrics this suit will be effective 
with a collar and tie as in the picture. 

No 6846—Boys’ Blouse—In sizes: 
4 to 14 years. Handsom., yet boyish 
in design is this blouse in the double- 
breasted effect with its closing at one 
side A square collar that is braid 
trimmed, is used at the leck, but you 
may make a collar band and use 
other style of collar. The sleeves 
have a little fullness at the top and 
a few tucks at the wrist, running 
lengthwise of ‘the goods. Percale, 
the closing is made with a fly, and 
without it in the smaller sizes. The 
mudras, flannel, serge and the like are 
desirable materials for such waist. 

No 7392—Boys’ Suit—In sizes: 2 
to S years. This model offers a varia- 
ticn of the Dutch suit. The waist but- 
tons in front and shows a small collar 
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Many Styles for All Ages and Demands 


made with side openings, button to 
the blouse. A suspender trimming 
will be in good taste if you use two 
materials and two colors in making 
the suit, but, if all one material and 
color is chosen, the trimming is not 
required. 

No %7258— Child’s Rompers — In 
sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. In _ these 
simple little rompers there is no 
division at the waistline in front, as 
half the body and half the leg sec- 
tioms are cut in one piece. The clos- 
ing is in the center of the front. In 
the back, the body section is seam- 
less, but there is the usual opening 
across the waistline, separating the 
leg from the waist section. The 
sleeves are short. A pocket in the 
left breast is necessary. 

No 6680—Boys’ Dutch Rompers— 
In sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. Nice 
enough to be called a jumper suit. The 
blouse may be of cotton, madras, 
linen or similar fabric and the 
trousers of chambray, galatea, linen 
or serge. The box-plait down the 
center front of the blouse, where it 
closes, is only simulated; a neat 
round collar finishes the neck and 
roll cuffs are right for the _ short 
sleeves. The shoulder straps of the 
trousers cross at the back and but- 
ton to the waistband. 

No %7273—Boys’ Middy Suit—In 


sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. For sum- 
mer wear, this is an ideal little suit. 


The blouse slips on over the head, 
has the front lacing and the service- 
able but attractive sailor collar to 
finish the neck. The cuff on the short 
sleeve matches the collar. The small 
trousers are made with the open edge 


at the knee. Either one or two 
colors may be used; white or tan 
blouse worn with white or blue 


trousers, and other combinations will 
be cflective. 

No 7383—Boys’ 
In sizes: 4 to 14 years. 
trousers are especially 


Knickerbockers— 
These plain 
Suitable for 





school wear, and should be made of 
tweed, cheviot, corduroy or other 
strong material. In the larger sizes, 


material is gathered at the knee or 
drawn into a strap which fastens with 
a button or buckle. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 
der by number from our Fashion 
Department, care of this paper, 





Another Man’s Shoes 
[From Page 19.] 


and came to see if I could be of any 
assistance.” 

For a second I hesitated, and then, 
walking to the door, I opened it just 
wide enough to prevent him from 
seeing in. 

“It’s nothing, thanks, Milford,” I 
said. “I was cleaning an air pistol, 
and the thing went off and smashed 
the woodwork of the desk. We’ll have 
a look at it in the morning. By the 
way, did anyone call for me while I 
was out?” 

He shook his head. “No, sir.” 

“Well, I may run out and post a 
letter before I turn in,” I added; 
“so, if you hear anyone walking about 


don’t imagine it’s a burglar. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

I closed the door and listened to 


the footsteps of my faithful retainer 





American Agriculturist 


dying away in the distance. Then I 
fastened the lock and came back to 
my visitor. 

“Perhaps it would be as well,” I 
said, “if you gave me back my latch- 
key before you forget.” 

She had ricen to her feet and stood 
facing me like some beautiful animal 
at bay. Her cloak had fallen back, 
betraying the graciously molded lines 
of her figure, shown off to perfection 
by the closely fitting black dress 
that she was wearing underneath. 

From her belt hung a small leather 


bag, of the kind that one sees in 
Bond street shop windows. She 
opened this, and without speaking 


took out a key and threw it down on 


the sofa. 

“Thank you,’ I said. “And now, 
if you won’t think me _ inquisitive, 
may I ask you why you wanted to 


shoot me?” 

She stared at me with a look in 
which loathing and surprise were very 
prettily mingled. 

“Why do you pretend you don’t 
know?” she asked contemptuously. 

I shook my head. 

“On my honor,” 
the remotest idea.” 

Her lip curled delightfully and she 
drew herself up to her full hight. 

“TI am Mercia Solano,” she said. 

I bowed. 

“It's a charming name,” I ob- 
served; “but, under the circumstances, 
Mercia seems a little out of place.” 

“Ah, you can jest!" she cried bit- 
terly. “You were well named the 
Satyr of Culebra.” 

“Really!” I said. ‘You embarrass 
me. I had no idea people were so 
complimentary. But what have I 
done to deserve all these little atten- 


tions?” 

“What have you done?” Her 
hands clenched, and her breast rose 
and fell in superb indignation. “You 
ask me what you have done, when 
the grass is still brown above my 
father’s body!”’ 

Burying her face in her hands, she 
broke down and sobbed like a child. 

I must admit that for a moment 
I felt an unspeakable brute. Under 
my breath I cursed Northcote heartily. 

“You can believe me or not, as you 


I said, “I haven't 


choose,” I said; “but I had no more 
to do with your tather’s death than 
you had.” 


She stopped crying and, taking 
away her hands, gazed at me wildly. 


“Oh, what are you saying?” she 
moaned. “What is the good. of lying 
to me? Wasn’t I by his side when 





they shot him down? Look here 
She tore back the sleeve of her dress, 
baring her arm almost to the shoul- 
der, and showing an angry red scar 
that seamed its white beauty. ‘Here 
is the very mark of your bullets, and 
you dare to stand there and lie to 
my face! Oh, God! are you a man or 
a devil?” 

She sank down on the sofa again 
in a very abandonment of passion and 
grief. 

[To Be Continued.] 





** Little Dog Rags ’”’ 
CHALMERS HUGHES, AGED NINE 


T have a Scotch terrier named Rags. 
He belonged to my little brother, who 
died when he was three. He loves me 
very much, and on my gradfather’s 
farm, where I spent the summer, he 
and I had lots of fun. He isa faithful 
little dog, and understands nearly 
everything you say to him. Sometimes 
I’d carry water to the men in the field. 
Once I carried one of the men’s din- 
ner, Hie ate, and set the basket with 
the dishes in the bushes, and I forgot 
to take it home. But Rags didn’t for- 
get. He stayed right by that basket all 
night and up to noon the next day, 
when someone found him. I suppose 
he would have stayed all night again. 
He thinks anything belonging to the 
family is valuable and must be 
watched. Once my grandfather and I, 
and Rags, started to town and the car. 
riage broke down. W. had to leave 
it and go in a wagon that was passing. 
It was two days before we went back 
for the carriage. It had rained hard 
all that time, but there was Rags un- 


der the carriage, guarding it. He was 
wet and cold and hungry, but he 
would not desert his post. 

He is always so faithful and de- 


voted, I wonder sometimes just what 
his thoughts are. He has intelligence— 
his eyes look at you as if he longed to 
speak. My mother says perhaps some 
day he'll be given expression—the 
animals may live again, for all we 
know. I hope so. I like to think of 
him running to meet my little brother, 
who loved him, across the “green pas- 
tures” of Heaven! 





Crack Filler—An ordinary shellac 
varnish painted over a crack in an 
earthenware jar will make _ that 
article as good as it ever was for 
holding liquids. Last spring I was 
almost in despair when I discovered 
a erack in our 25-gallon jar purchased 
last year, in which we keep butter 
brine throughout the summer. After 
putting on-two-.coats of the shellac 
and. letting it dry, the results have 
been very satisfactory.—Miss E. D., 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
B stamps for their return, (2) also inclose 7 address label from Orange Judd 


3 American Agriculturist showing that you are 
entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


(I) send us full details of 


2 such, you will be 


a paid up subscriber; or if not 
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Answers to Questions 
About Federal Farm Loans 


Each sentence below is a condensed 
reply to numerous questions. Leaflet 
and blank form for signatures to start 
the preliminaries toward getting loans, 
free on request (with stamp) to Farm 
Loan Editor, Orange Judd Service 
Bureau. Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist, New York. 

1. Any farmer anywhere in the 
continental United States is entitled to 
borrow, from the federal land bank of 
his district, any sum from $100 to 
$10,000, upon the security of a first 
mortgage on the farm he owns and 
cultivates. No loams may exceed half 
the appraised value of the land plus 
one-fifth the insured value of the 
permanent improvements thereon. 
Loan must be for not less than five 
years nor more than 40 years. 

2. Interest shall not exceed 6%, no 
commissions, no bonus, no rake-off, 
no graft. You can refund at a lower 
rate when money is cheaper. 

3. A small payment must be made 
toward reduction of principal, each 
year or semi-annually. This corre- 
spondingly reduces the sum required 
for interest, and by so much hastens 
the time when the last of the princi- 
pal is paid off. You may pay larger 
installments or the Whole at any in- 
terest date if you wish, but you can’t 
be forced to do No renewals re- 
quired—note runs till debt is paid, as 
above stated. 

4. The bank bonds 
by such mortgages, to get more 
money to lend. All shares, bonds, 
capital and surplus of the system are 
free of tax, because the land pays the 
taxes. Shares are $5 each, bonds $25, 
$50, $100, $500 or $1000. Both should 
be the choicest of safe investments, 
readily salable at any time. 

5. Your liability as a borrower is 
strictly limited to the amount of your 


so. 


secured 
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own loan, plus possibly 10% thereof. 
Your land secures your own debt, co: 
is not liable for anybody elsc’s ¢)- 
ligation. 

6. The best way to get a loan is 
to start a little branch of the land 
bank right in your own school district, 
township or county. It is called a 
national farm loan association. It is 
owned and controlled by the farm 
borrowers, under direction of their 
federal land bank. The whole sys- 


tem is supervised by the federal farm 
loan board at Washington. It may be 
some months before the 12 land 
banks are ready for business. Our 
free outfit enables you to make a start 
today. Herbert Myrick’s new book, 
Federal Farm Loan System, makes 
the-whole subject as plain as A B CG; 
price $1 postpaid from this office. 


My farm of 30 acres with new house, 
new barn and other buildings would 
sell readily at $4000. I have a nice vil- 


lage property worth $2000. Upon both 
properties there is = incumbrance of 
$2000 at 7%.—T[J. J. 


By joining with avn others to form a 
ional farm loan association in your 
‘vicinity you probably coul® borrow 
o 50% of the value of the farm land 

ad 20% of the value of the insured 
improvements thereon, at not to ex- 


ceed 6% interest. This would leave 
your village place free of incum- 
brance. If you continue to pay in a 


total of 7%, the extra 1% plus your 
share of the profits will go*to steadily 
reducing yrur debt. 

Cc. E. T. should be able to borrow up 
to $10,000 upon his Illinois farin worth 
$30,000. Not more than $10,000 is made 
in one loan under the new law. Hence 
our Towa subscriber whose farm of 
2300 acres is worth over $300,000 will 
have to look elsewhere for a loan of 
$40,000. One object of the new act is to 
help the small farmers to own their 
own farms worth from say $1000 to 
$20,000 or so. Application for a loan 
must be made at the national farm 
loan association, which does business 
in the territory in which the farm is 
located. Outfit to start same mailed on 
request to this office. 


Fraud Orders Issued 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: A. G. Greene, 
Green Chemical Company, Old Doc 
Company, Covington Novelty Com- 
pany, Citizen’s Protective Association, 
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White Cross Association, Friend of 
Feet Company, Mercantile Distribut- 
ing Company, King Manufacturing 
Company, and American Protective 
Association at Covimgton, Ky; Lastic 
Air Company of America, its officers 
and agents as such, O. M. Mackie, 
Manager and general manager, and 
E. J. Chase, manager at Niagara Falls, 
N Y¥: C. N. Burroughs, Jersey Stock 
Farm, and Riverside Nurseries, at 
Trilby, Fla, and Bay City, Pla. 
Newest fraud orders, issued by 
Postoflice department are against 
National ex-slave mutual relief, 
bounty and pension association of the 
United States of America, Mrs Callie 
D. House, national secretary, Mrs 
Callie D. House and Mrs C. D. House 
at Chattanooga, Tenn, and Nashville, 
Tenn; Leslie Jones, coin dealer; L. 
Jones; L. Jones, coin dealer, and 
Jones, coin dealer at Newton, Ili, and 
Olney, Ill; Esmeralda Publishing 
Company at 440 Marcy avenue, and 
164 Lorimer street, Brooklyn, N Y. 





Patent Medicine Dope 

Tell your mother not to get discour- 
aged, for her case is a long-standing 
one, and that one bottle will only get 
the uric acid started. She ought to sec 
quite a change by the time she takes 
the three bottles. When she has taken 
the three bottles, write us how is.— 
[Mountain Herb Co, to a Patient. 

The above is an extract from a let- 
ter written by the successors of Oban 
Medical Co. The new company is car- 
ried on by the same outfit. Our clients 
applying for a refund from the old 
company only received a letter saying 
that the Oban Medical Co had gone 
out of business and that the Mountain 
Herb Co were their successors. This 
outfit would not be allowed to adver- 
tise in our columns. If the public 
would let such stuff alone, concerns of 
this sort would have to quit. 


she 





Thanks for Service Rendered 
[ thank you very much for 
service you did me in getting my pay 


the 


‘from that company for tne poultry 
and eggs. I received the check shortly 
after you wrote the letter to them, 
and the firm said they were very 
sorry for keeping us waiting so long. 
Thanking vou again for your kind- 
ness, [I -rermain.—[W. H. Scott, Can- 


aseraga, N Y. 

I received the $90 from that party 
one day after your Orange Judd 
Service Bureau Ietter reached him. 
Thank you for your trouble. I could 
not do without the American Agricul- 
turist and wish you every bit of good 


luck possible.—[U. G. Williams, 
Adamnisville, O. 
I received voucher from the ex- 


press company in settlement of my 
claim and want to thank you for your 
services. It didn’t take them long to 
settle after you took the matter up.— 
(F. L. McMahon. 

I received the check for $47.48 from 
the railroad company, which I have 
been trying to collect for a year. Were 
it not for Orange Judd Service Bureau 
I would not have received a cent from 
the railroad. Please accept my thanks, 
[Hugene Spillman, 





I have received returns for one lot 
of syrup from that conrpany, and they 
say the other lot is partly sold eut, so 
I guess things will be al! right row. 
Thank you for looking after the mat- 
ter.—[{Jesse G| MacDonald, 


We have received pay, $24.71, for 
maple syrup from that company, and 
thank “the old reliable Orange Judd” 
for helping us to get our just dues.— 
[J. C. Fellows. 


The railroad claim agent called onme 
and settled for burning over my landa 
year ago. I give you full credit, for I 
could not get them to do anything for 
me and they had turned down my 
claim.—[H. F. Bond. 


I received my ~ check today for my 
mink furs shipped to that concern in 
New York. Thank you for your serv- 
ices in arranging a settlement.—[Allen 
J. Miner, 


I received the voucher for $55 from 
the railroad company in settlement of 
my claim against them and wish to 


] 


thank you for your services as they 
were entirely satisfactory to me. Prob- 
ably I would mever have received this 
money without your help.—[Loydal E. 
Sheets. 





Homemade Fence Posts 
[From Page 3.] 


some extent, and therefore should not 
be placed near the ground where the 
strain is the heaviest. 

Gate and Anchor Post Fastenings 

Anchor posts or end posts are the 
backbone of any fence, and concrete 
anchor posts are ideal The anchor 
posts are larger than the line posts, 
for they must stand the strain of 
stretching + to S80 rods of fencing. 
They are usually 7 to 8 imches in size 
and § to 10 feet long. A common prac- 
tice is to use two posts of medium size 
with horizontal brace in preference to 
one real iarge post. 

The ordinary method used in hang- 
ing gates to end posts will work well 
with cement posts, Iron and steel have 
a great tendency to rust where the 
concrete comes im contact with it. In 
using iron or steel fixtures imbedded 
in the cement, holes may be made a 
trifle large and “lead” the fixtures into 
the concrete or use expansion bolts. 
The best method is to use clamps to 
surround the post. These can be easily 
and cheaply made at the local black- 
smith shop, or purchased at a reason- 
able price by makers, 

The cost of making cement posts de- 
pends to a certain extent on the cost 
of material and labor. They compare 
as a general rule with the price asked 
for the wooden post, 
the farm, the materials entering 
their construction are less than the cost 
of the wooden post at dealers, Con- 
crete posts are sold by many dealers 
in the neighborhood for 30 cents each, 
and in some instances 25 cents each. 

For the common 53-inch top and 5- 
inch bottom in 7-foot lengths, using an 
average proportion of one part cement 
to four parts of gravel, including sand, 
the following quantity of materials is 
required: One barrel or four sacks of 
cement will make 20 to 24 posts, or at 
a cost of 6 to 8 cents a post. Cement, 
a cost of $1.50 a barrel, four 4 -inch 
round rods, or three 4 inch twisted 
squares, cut 6 to 10 feet long, will 
weigh exactly four pounds and cost 
per pound 2 to 8 cents, or 8 to 12 
cents each. This gives a total of 14 to 
20 cents cost for materials. A yard of 
gravel will make 35 to 40 posts, and a 
man and a bey can easily make five 
to 10 posts every 30 minutes. Thus 
where labor and gravel and sand are 
not taken into consideration the cost 
per post can be made under 25 cents 
each. 

The molds necessary for a small 
economical] outfit consist of six indi- 
vidual molds racked together ona 
frame. After the molds have been 
properly filled and reinforcements im- 
bedded according to directions, the 
whole system is given a slight shaking 
for compacting the cement. When 
filled molds are removed they should 
be laid om soft Tevel ground, when 
after 24 hours the molds are rolled 
over, allowing the post to remain flat 


at 


side down upom the ground, to hold 
such moisture as it contains. After 
laying upon the ground for several 


days, usually until the space is desired 
for additional posts, they are stood 
upon end to economize space. 





Suggested Grates for Peaches 

[From Page 5.] ’ 
quality and color for the 
The term Fanvey used in 
way should denote freedom 
from insect and disease blemishes and 
well colored and flavored fruit. The 
term Common would be used when 
the fruit is not well colored or when 
it is distinctly blemished by scab, 
brown rot, bacterial spot, curcullo 
punctures or other blemishes. An 
Unelassified grade might be added 
to accommodate growers who did not 
desire to grade their fruit. Of course, 
the mame of the variety would be 
added on the label. 

Thus, if a producer has a Georgia 
carrier of Elberta peaches, which ex- 
ceed S inches in equatoriat eircum- 
ference and are free from imsect and 
disease blemish and of exceptiomal 
color and quality for the variety, he 
would label his package as Extra 
Fancy Large, Elberta. It such a 
standard system adopted in the state, 
initials as E F L, Elberta might be 
used to indicate the above _ grade. 
This would gain time in the hight of 
the packing season when time and 
facilities were not oapportume for 
stenciling out the name. 
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Your Best He 
Washing C 


Don’t Rub— Don’t Fade Your 
Clothes—Don’t Ruin Your Hands— 
Use 20 Mule Team Borax on washday. 


Borax should be used in the 
a of one part borax 
three parts soap. Soa 
alone, no matter how good it 
is, will not produce the cleans- 
ing results that soap and 
borax together will produce. 
7 softens the water, removes 
ermsand odors, whitens 
othing, brightens colors 
— revents woolens from 
shrinking. 
Use 20 Mule Team 
Boraxand yourwashing 
will be sweet-smelling 
and fresh. 
Add Borax tothestarch 
--it makes the ironing 
smoother. 
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A sample 1916 model “*Ranger’’ bicyclq oa 
approval an¢é 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

rite at OMOe for \arge ‘\\ustrated catalog 
showing complete line of Dicycies, tires and suppliea, 
and particulars of most marvelous offer ever Dude 
on @ bicycle. You will be astonished a) our 
and remarkable terms, 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted— ox, 1x0 
Money taking orders for Bicycles, Tiree 20d 
Sundrtes from our big catalog. 

Do puginene. direct with the leading bicycle 
house In America. Do not a4 _—~ you mow whee 

we can do for you WRITE TO U 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT, F-76 CHICAGO 
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. Shoo Fly 


KEEPS FLI 
THE HOUS 
Flies will not stayina aa where 
itis grown, Very mysterious, but 
tests show such to be the case, 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum. 
merand winter. Package of seed 
by mail with catalogue. 10 Cemts, 
JAPAN SEED CO., Desk R, 

South Norwalk. Conn. 





COFFE 


Five pounds of the 
absolute 
post, 
—s to 


Dep 


From importer 
to Consumer 


best coffee you ever drank sent on 
and unconditional FREE TRIAL by parcel 
WHOLESALE PRICE if you like it— 
Write for particulars. 
IMPORTING CO. 
New York City 


oy 

pay if you don’t. 
LOMBIAN COFFEE 
t. wR 97-99 Water St., 





Patents Advertised 


in Popular Mechanics Magazine FREE, if secure 
through our Credit Sate om. Send sketch of inv ~~ 
tion. Free search. 1()0-page Book Free. 

WATERS & CO., 421? Warder Bidg., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


By 
J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub 
ject of ice cream. making in an interesting, 
practical and comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, as 
well as the need for an aurhoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital int 
cream mukers, dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear; practical way. It will 
be welcomed by thousands as an authority 
on the subject. 

The following are the main subjects dis- 
cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 


‘rest to all 





Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in ive Cream; Flavoring 
Materiais-—Sources and Preparation; Pre 
paning the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Fesy and Understandable Classification of 
lee Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas, 


including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
me of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
Strerhets; The Freezing Process;. Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—lts 
Location and Equipment; Factory Manage- 
ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 

Profusely illustrated. 
inches. Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


325 pages. 54% x8 
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Jottings from 
the Farmers 


UU 


| reas emnansrotinas 





Plowing Methods 
I have been reading the excellent 
talks of Dean Cook on plowing and 


dairying We used to plow with 
three horses where the sod was quite 
quacky Ve purchased a good riding 


plow and can plow 6 or 8 inches deep 
if we have the horse power to draw it 
We plowed land in August to go to 
orn the next spring and kept the 
harrow going constantly every time 
the quack started We also put on a 
gcod coat of manure right from the 
stable in the winter, with all the 
urine in it, as we have all ement 
gutters. We plowed the sams and 
again a little deeper, in the spring, to 


bury everything We planted corn 
and on that old quack sod raised the 
best corn we ever grew. We filled the 
1Ox80-foot silo f on less than three 
acres, estimating 52 tons I think 
there were 50 to (© bushels of corn an 
acre of well-matured corn, white 
pearl and yellow mixed Two-thirds 
of the value of good silage is in the 
corn ear. The man who fills his silo 
with immature grown corn, when 
the water runs out of the bottom 
doors after it is filled, will be disap- 
pointed in _ results unless he feeds 
much other grain to balance up his 
ration. Our corn as 25% better when 


we plowed the ground twice and con- 
quered the quack, than when we 
plowed just once in the spring.— 
[Lyman Crane, New York. 


ss. J. W. of “ye York will give 


his mare one-half unce of chloral 
hydrate each hour until she — ed, 
I am sure he will have no nore 
trouble with her showing ugliness 
toward her colt For sows eating or 


not owning pigs, or ewes not owning 
lambs, give one ounce in dram 
doses This is harmless but very 
effective and worth trying.—I[H. C. 
DeLano, New Yori 


I certainly have only the highest 








praises for the efficient work of 
Orange Judd Ser e Bi The 
etter you wrote to er- 
tainly had good results, because I re- 
ceived promptly : heck for the full 
amount This was ertainiy a oytul 

I ‘ or | ‘ en up pes of 
ever receiving n ng.— [I né 
Bigls ene I 

Farm Personals 

The name of Ro} mos of Marion 
county Ww Va, lf Gest gE oO c ( ~ 
able mention in the ‘ I of 
American Agri t st é Ss oO! 
14 years old, but at thé ‘ te a 
farmer, Which fact is demonstrated 
! his having taken first prize in a 
potato growing ontest and fourth 
prize for corn, which were held just 
recently in connection with the annual 
institute meeting held in Farmington. 
[W H. Jackson 


Puring the last 10 years Anthony 
Lerch of Seneca county, N Y, has be- 
come very much interested in a hybrid 
spreading variety of aif a that 
heaves very little during the winter. 
He has a 10-year stand on 10 acres. 

? 


Strange to say, these alfalfa plants are 





not all the same in form; some have 
the taproot tendency slightly de- 
veloped, while some run along as pro- 
lifically as quack grass. It makes a 
heavy stand, and Mr Lerch is anxious 





to have its possibilities tried out. He 


Ss saving some of the second c itting | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





July 15, 1914 

















A Wheat Field in Cayuga County, N. ¥Y. which produced over 40 bushels of sound Wheat per acre. 


Do You Raise 40 Bushels of Wheat Per Acre? 


If you were planning to secure the benefit of the present high wheat prices and 
produce 40 bushels per acre on your own farm— 


What kind of soil would you select and how would you prepare it? 


What variety of seed would you sow? 


seed per acre? 


How would you prevent the smut and avoid the ravages of the Hessian fly? 
How much fertilizer would you use per acre? Would you use Lime with it? 


To aid our farmer friends in securing the greatest profit from their wheat crops we have published a 


practical booklet entitled "Winter Wheat." 
answered in this booklet. It will well repay your careful reading. 


acres of wheat that you intend to sow this season we will send 


All of the questions mentioned above and many others are 
If you will tell us the number of 
you a copy free of charge. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 Chambers Street 


New York City 


WAR PRICES FOR WHEAT OFFER UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 
INSURE THE SUCCESS OF YOUR CROP BY USING 


E. Frank Coe’s Special Grain Fertilizers 





1857 THE BUSINESS FARMERS’ 


STANDARD FOR 


SIXTY YEARS 1916 




















WELL ravs* WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








It tells of big openings—for live 
men—in a business full of op- 
portunities and not overcrowded. 
And it tells how we assist you to 
get ag ta earning $25 to 4,) -. 


66-H Beaver 8t., New ww vork, 














for seed Mr Lerch’s is a pretty 
tight just previous to cutting. 
Space is money in the truck patch 


of B. P. Titus, vegetable gardener in 
Orange county, N Y, and secretary of 


the Newburgh vegetable growers’ as- | 


rociatiom for Mr Titus practices a 
novel method of economizing. When 
the table beets reach 3 or 4 inches ’ 
hight he interplants cabbages 2 feet 
apart This system of management 
gives the cabbages an early start and 
no harmful effects of this intensive 
method are apparent on the beets. It 
is not a “two blades of grass” method 
by any means, for cultivation is con- 
tinually practiced, keeping down 
grass, weeds and superfluous growth 
of all kinds. 





Liability Insurance 
How can an employer protect himself 
from liability under the Workmen's 
compensation act?—[C. E. V., Pennsyl- 
vania, 


He can do so by insurance. 


, wagons, ‘harness eo 
nate. 2 corn tools automobile accessories, sewi 
4 7 rugs, furniture, and a complete line 


Yoo can get it for a postal. If it guides your summer ond —  beving i — 
low seve you trom $200 to $600 tt ells the ny we Gal 
wi 


ives engine secrets and facta! it tells bow and 


sallqway igmonp 4 Geacribes my ew 12-20 
bool id ty OU ar hot Bow Xo 
A be! inted in yo fo ly AIRE 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY, Mfg. Specialists 
Sta. Ww 


ne 
; hadress 
347 Galloway 





EDITION f now, TEA 


ving ma clothing f for every 


suast fora single oe gines from 1 8-4 to 1éb-o. 

















HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 


FOMCHOULOOORENGAOUOEGAOAOOOOOAEEOGANEOOOAEUOOGONAOUOOAUEOEOGAQOLOONOOONOGEGOOHOUUOEOESUO0OUOEOS000 GOSDENEOODEOSOONOOOOOOUGLFEOEONOKOUDEREDEOGOGOOOTOEOGOOOOOOOEONDNOOOOOHGTOUUNONOCOCOOOEOGUOOGOENNONGOOOGUEONNvOeroceeesvaguaqdvernngT® 





URE ea Pe 


If Any Article 


Advertised in 
This Paper is 
Found Not to 
be as Advertised 


We give your money back. 

Provided, that in writing our ad- 
verigpers you say, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement in the Old Reliable 
Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, to which I subscribe.” a 


But if you don’t say that, you 
have no protection. By saying that, 
you accomplish several things for 
yourself, namely: 

You prove-to the firm you write 
to that, being one of our subscribers, 
you are entitled to its best service 
and lowest prices. 

You remind the advertiser that if 
he tails to do the right thing by you 
he will be reported to us, and if the 
matter is not adjusted fairly, the 
firm will be debarred from our ad- 
vertising columns. 

By mentioning this paper, you enable 
the advertiser to tell where your inquiry 
er order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser 
that it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading 
and swindling advertisements. 

When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agticulturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe,” you do the one thing required of 
each subscriber under our broad contract, 
whereby we agree to refund to any sub- 
scriber the purchase price of any article 
advertised in our paper, if found not to 
be as advertised.” 

This contract is printed in each copy, 
at head of first column on editorial page. 
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